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» SPEECH OF MR. WADE, ’ 
> aa 


@ the bill relating to fugitives from labor or ser- 
vice from other States, in the Senate of Ohio, 


February 22, 1839. 
Mr. Senaxer:—Anxious as I feel for the honor 
fd dignity of this free State, which I fear is about 
‘be wounded by the passage of this most abom- 
iable bill, and humiliating as it may be to my 
ride, as one of her citizens, still, sir, I would for- 
year to detain the Senate with any observations at 
his late hour of the night, were it not that I feel 
bound at all times to resist that spirit of intolerance 
and petty tyranny which has characterized the 
course of the majority, in relation to this measure, 
from the commencement. 

On-a former occasion, when this bill first came 

up for consideration, I called on its friends, and es- 
pecially the committee of the Judiciary, to whom 
the subject had been referied, to siate and explain 
the reasous which had induced them to recommend 
and abet its passage. I argued that the bill con- 
flicted with the constitution and laws of the United 
States and of this State, and cited several decisions 
of the highest judicia! tribunals in the nation, in 
support of that argument. Amendment after amend- 
ment was offered, to cover, if possible, some of the 
more glaring and shameful imperfections of this 
tyrannical bill. The reasons for those amendments 
were long and earnestly urged upon your consider- 
ition; and what, sir, was the result? Tn sullen 
filence you voted them down;.yet no friend of the 
fill, during all this, deigned to raise his voice in 
is defence. But at length,.sir, as if ashamed of 
your own monstrous progeny, the bill was recom- 
mitted, that you might lick it into shape. And 
now, sir, it has returned from the hands of the 
committee, patched up with several amendments, 
which when offered by the opponents of the bill, 
vou, with one voice, voted dawn. But still, sir, it 
is hideous and deformed, and. scarcely less a mon- 
ster.than before. — 

. ABat its friends have taken courage, and now dare 
ard a defence. Under these circumstances, 
yesterday, the Senator from Warren, (Mr. 
ith,) moved an adjournment, for the avowed 

se of preparing for the debate, which indul- 
fone was promptly granted hy the Senate. And 
ay, about 3 o'clock, P. M., the bill came up 
consideration, he entered upon the argument 

had continued to occupy the floor until the usual 
me of adjournment, without concluding his re- 
atks. A recess was then moved until seven, 
hen he again resumed, and continued until about 
ine, when he closed. ‘The opponents of the bill 
en moved an adjournment, but, to their astonish- 
ent, they were informed that the question was to 

‘he taken to-night, unless some of the friends of 

the bill wished to be heard. ‘The motion to ad- 

journ was then put, and lost by a strict party vote. 

And this illiberal and unheard of course of pro- 

eeding has been most obstinately persisted in from 

Phat time to this. Such, sir, are the contemptible 

‘expedients to which you have resorted, to putdown 

digeussion upon this most infamous bill of pains 
and penalties. But, sir, if such be the will of 
Giod, it shall not avail you. ‘Though I stand here 
at two o'clock in the night, and after a protracted 
session, since yesterday, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and though I speak to ears that are deaf, 
and to hearts, impervious to a sense of right, 
justice, and liberty, still, sir, I will be heard; and, 
although from the timid, servile, and crouching po- 

‘icy which has been manifested by the majority on 

this floor, I have no hope of arresting the progress 

of this measure—a measure which shall ere long 
stamp its supporters with deeper infamy and degra- 
dation, than did the famous alien and sedition 


laws. 
Like the heroes of old, sir, the champions of 
this bill, before taking up the gauntlet in its-defence, 
| have thought proper to preface their remarks with 
a history of their own birth, habits, and education; 
and, as I suspected, sir, it appears that they were 
born, either within the dark and murky atmos- 
phere of slavery, or of parents who were. Sir, 
were I to follow their example and speak upon so 
unimportant a subject as myself, I would say that 
L too was born in a land where the arcursed sys- 
tem of slavery was unknown, where the councils 
of the nation were swayed by the great principles 
of equality, where right and justice were deemed 
the highest expediency. My infancy was rocked 
in the eradle of universal liberty, and my parents 
were of the revolution; and the earliest lesson I 
was taught, was to respect the rights of others, and 
defend my own; to resist oppression to the death; 
neither to do or suffer wrong; ‘to do to others as I 
would that they should do to me.” And, sir, 
though my venerated instructors have long since 
passed away, yet the Godlike principles which 
they taught can never die. And when, sir, they 
shall cease to influence my conduct; when I for- 
get them, then “may my right hand forget her 
cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth.” Sir, if we shall, on this occasion, yield 
ingloriously to these arrogant demands of slavery, 
4 and by a timid, weak, and servile policy, cause 
© "this proud State to bow her head submissively at 
the footstool of oppression; when we shall cause 
her to cease from being the asylum for the weak 
and the oppressed; nay, sir, when we shall so far 
forget our own self-respect, as tamely to yield up 
our own principles to the demands of ‘an institution 
whieh we repudiate and curse in our hearts,—then, 
sir, are we traitors to ourselves, to the people whom 
we represent, to the founders of our own free in- 
stitutions, and traitors to that constitution which 
we have sworn to support. But if sir, it is so, as 
has been strongly argued that we are indeed bound 
to do all this, then, sir, we are no longer free men; 
for he who is bound to violate his own principles, 
his own sense of right and justice, his own con- 
science, is but the veriest of slaves. In the name 
of whatever is sacred, sir, let gentlemen pause and 
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colored man shall be free, but whether we our- 
selves shall be slaves. I have said, that in thus 
yielding yourselves up the pliant tools of oppres- 
sion, you become traitors to those illustrieus men 
who founded our free institutions; you falsify the 
great declaration which they made and promul- 
gated to an astonished and admiring world, aud 
on which they reared the complicated fabric of 
our government, viz: ‘That all men are born free 
and equal, and have certain natural, inherent, 
and unalienable rights, among which are life, 
Liperty, and the pursuit of happiness and _safe- 
ty,” &c. <A declaration, sir, which shook the 
thrones of despotism to their centre, and »which 
was intended to have stood to the end of time a 
self evident truth, as written by the Anger of God, 
as the polar star amid surrounding darkness to di- 
rect the nations of the earth to the long lost haven 
of liberty, justice and equality. And again, sir, 
with the same end in view, and that the great and 
all important principle should never be forgot- 
ten, the framers of our own constitution re-as- 
serted the bold declaration, and incorporated it 
into that instrument. But, sir, to my utter aston- 
ishment, during this session, and wpon this floor, 
by a Senator of great legal attainments, and for: 
the first time, I have heard it repudiated and de- 
nied. Sir, is not this ominous of our degeneracy 
and our fall? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, at the last Congress con- 
vened under the articles of confederation, the mem- 
bers of which came from every quarter of the na- 
tion, north, sowth, east, and west, and composed, 
for the most part, of that band of heroes, patriots, 
and statesmen, who had breasted the storms of the 
revolution, and staked whatever they held dear 
on its issue; ¥ say that this band of worthies, by 
the famous Ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the vast territory north-west of the river Ohio, 
ever true to their principles, with but one dissent- 
ing voice, again re-asserted the great principles of 
universal liberty, and rebuked the accursed sys- 
tem of slavery with the seal of their disapproba- 
tion, by declaring that ‘‘neither slavery nor invo- 
luntary servitude should ever exist within that vast 
region.” 

The beautiful river Ohio, like the fabled Styx, 
was forever to separate the land of darkness, sla- 
very and oppression, from the Elysium, beyond, 
of virtue, happiness and universal liberty. ‘This 
vast region was yet a wilderness, uncontaminated 
by the vices of civilized man; as it were, a blank 
capable of receiving any impression of Govern- 
ment which might be stamped upon its soil. 
No lingering scars of former crime and oppression 
remained to mar the harmony of the new system. 
} And here, sir, in this favored region, within the 
boundaries of this State, those great sages, patri- 
ots and statesmen, fixed as a fit theatre on which 
to test the greet experiment of self-government. 
And dare you disappoint them, and with them the 
hopes of the world? Did they intend thar you 
should become the mean apolugists of slavery, 
throw down those barriers against its encroach- 
ment, which they had, with so much pains’ and 
caution, -built up; make this State the great 
race-course fcr slave-catching; and all this, si, !9 
secure a title in human flesh; a title which the 
laws of God, nature, and your own constitution, 
alike refuse to recognize. Sir, to affirm that these 
great men intended this, is to pronounce against 
them the foulest, grossest libel. Yet, sir, such is 
your argument. ‘Then, sir, in advocating this vile 
bill, are you not traitors? Sir, while I hold a seat 
upon this floor, or am a citizen of this State—nay, 
until the laws of nature and of nature’s God are 
changed, I will never recognize the right of one 
man to hold his fellow-man a slave: I loathe and 
abhor the accursed system; nor shall my tongue 
belie the promptings of my heart. Nevertheless, 
sir, I discard all right or intention to interfere with 
this “peculiar institution’ in those States where 
it is most unrighteously upheld and cherished by 
force of law. No, sir. Let them now, as here- 
tofore, entrench themselves behind the strong bar- 
rier of State rights, shrink back within their own 
dark borders, and there remain, a plague spot on 
the body politic; the scoff and by-word of the 
civilized world. . 

I seek not to disturb them there. No, sir; there 
let them remain, and cherish the odious system, 
and hug it to their hearts, so long as they can con- 
sent to brave the bright focus of public opinion, 
in the nineteenth century. But let them not look 
abroad for aid er sympathy. Sir, if they expect 
long to uphold an institution which cannot bear the 
searching scrutiny, and investigation of the present 
day, they build upon the sand. I repeat, sir, tlrat 
I only stand here to repel their encroachments; 
not to assail the system within their own borders, 
unless, perchance, free, earnest and unconstrained 
investigation here may indirectly have that‘effect. 
But this right, sir, as itis the dearest exercise of 
liberty, so it is the last that shall be surrendered. 
Shielded by the broad zgis of our free Constitu- 
tion, and standing on neutral ground, I will resist 
and repel, with what ability God has given me, 
any measure which seeks to sap or overthrow its 
sacred provisions. And such, sir, is this bill. 
But, sir, what means this aggressive movement of 
Kentucky? And where now are those high toned 
denunciations against interference with domestic 
institutions, of which.we have heard so much? 
Sir, in all this do we not perceive an inglorious 
surrender of her principles? But recently her lan- 
guage was—hands off, no intermeddling; but now, 
like Oesar, she eries, ‘“help- me Cassius, or I 
sink.’’ Hers, sir, is a confession that she cannot 
maintain the odious and unnatural system, without 
the aid of the free States. ‘This, then, is a syste- 
matic attempt, on her part, to yoke the free citizens 
of this State to this car of Dagon, to make them 
acceszaries to the crime of siaveholding. ‘This is 
certainly asking a great deal; it is that we bite at 
the naked hook, Then, sir, we are to share in the 
crime, but not in the plunder. Your bill seeks to 
compel tliose who are conscientiously opposed to 
slavery, whom the world could not tempt to hold a 
slave themselves; nay, sir, who have expatriated 
themselves, and left their homes in slaveholding 
States, and taken up their abode here to escape it, 
even 28 Lot fled from Sodom; your bill seeks to 
compel such, I say, (and they number thousands 
in this State) to become accomplices in the crime 
of slaveholding. Such a measure, sir, is utterly 
inconsistent with a free people, degrading to our 
citizens, at variance with the letter and spirit of our 
constitution, and will never be endured. Kentucky 
no longer asks you to let slavery alone, but to be- 
come active agents in its support. Mr. Speaker, 
do you approve of the system of slavery? (Let 
me answer for you.) No. Would you deal in 
slaves yourself? No. Is it right to deprive a man 
of his liberty? No. Can you then, conscienti- 
ously, assist Kentucky by your legislation in doing 
all this?’ Yes, Mr. Speaker; I know your servili- 
ty, 1 know you will. But Kentucky having now 
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set us the example, and asked us to interfere, by 


legislation, in support of slavery, will not now 
complain of us for an unwarrantable interference 
with her domestic concerns; should we, in due 
time, ask her to relieve us of the disagreeable bur: 
then, by abolishing the system. If her “peculiar 
institutions’? have become to us a nuisance, we 
have a right, at least to ask, if not demand, that the 
nuisance be abated. By this proceeding, sir, she 
has deprived herself of her strongest and surest 
argument, viz: that we have no right to interfere 
wiih her internal affairs. But she is determined to 
force us from the neutral ground on which the 
constitution has placed us; and, notwithstanding, 
the pliant servility of the present Assembly,,may 
tamely yield whatever she may demand, .Who 
does not know, sir, that the people of this State 
are in principle opposed to that institution which 
Kentucky is anxious, above all other things, and 
at all hazards, to uphold and perpetuate, and that 
if we are compelled to make up an issue with her 
on this mighty question, we shall in the end be 
against her? Sir, as a friend of Kentucky, as a 
lover of truth and fair dealing, as one who des- 
pises all deception, and who has some knowledge 
of the people of this State, I declare here in my 
place that your law will be of no validity, it will 
remain a dead letter upon your statute book. 
And, sir, with the frankness and magnanimity 
which should ever characterize honest and honora- 
ble men, we should have declared this to the 
agents of Kentucky. Your legislation is mean, 
deceptive, and unworthy the dignity of this State; 
and, sir, you know it to be so; the friends of the 
bill have acknowledged as much. Sir, would any 
man within the hearing of my voice; nay, ‘would 
any Senator upon this floor, assist in carrying this 
law into execution? Indeed, sir, could an honora- 
ble man do so without conscious degradation? If 
any, let him speak; I pause for a reply. None, 
sir. Ihave repeatedly put this question to honor- 
able members out of this hall, and have been uni- 
versally answered in the negative; yea, and that 
too, by the friends and advocates of the bill. In 
the name of Heaven, can you sit here to make a 
law, (sufficiently spiced with pains and penalties) 
which no honorable man can, without shame and 
confusion of face, obey? Sir, was ever a high- 
minded, honorable man, who had a due respect 
for his own reputation, known to catch or assist in 
eatching, a slave? . I believe all must answer in the 
negative. Yet, who dare affirm that the people 
of this State are not high-minded, virtuous, and 
honorable? Sir, we may disgrace ourselves, and, 
where the character of our people is unknown, we 
may stain the fair character of our State; but, sir, 
the people will scout your law from them with in- 
dignant contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, you are all democrats, and of 
course you never legislate upon importantsubjects, 
exceptas you are moved by the expressed will of 
your constituents: this, at least, so far as 
sion .goes,.is.one of your cardinal doctrinesee J 
who, sir, of all the people of this great State 
asked you for this vile law? None sir, no, no 
one; on the contrary, you have now before you 
the petitions of more than ten thousand of your 
own citizens earnestly solieiting and imploring 
you to mitigat? the rigor of the present barbarous 
laws. But their prayers have been deemed unwor- | 
thy of consideration; you have treated them with | 
contempt; you have referred thein to their avowed 
enemies, that their voices might not be heard, that 
they might be suppressed and stifled in these halls 
of legisfation. And why all this?) Why, sir, but 
because Kentucky has told you that your people 
are ‘evil disposed,”’ and her Governor has declared 
that they deserved hanging; and those dear lovers 
of the people here, yea, sir, the pure democracy 
of the land, here assembled, with one voice, res- 
pond, amen. Sir, if the people of this State shall 
tamely submit to all this, they are not only the 
slaves of slaves, but they deserve tobe so. But 
after all, what, sir, is the real ‘evil’? of which 
Kentucky so indignantly complains? Sir, it is 
idle longer to blink the question; the real ‘‘evil”’ is 
neither more nor Jess than the increasing light, 
knowledge, and intelligence of our people; their 
growing sense of justic, virtue, and benevolence; 
and their corresponding hatred and detestation of 
vice, tyranny and oppression. It is but the dawn 
of that approaching day, whose radiant beams 
shall ere long penetrate the dark regions of slavery 
and oppression, drag its hoary enormities into the 
light, expose it in all its naked deformity to the 
gaze of an indignant world; and then, sir, shall it 
be seattered to the four winds of Heaven, even as 
the sun dispels the darkness of night. Sir, is there 
amanso depraved as to wish to check or retard 
the onward march of these great and godlike prin- 
ciples? or are any so weak as to expect or hope 
to stay their progress, by the pains and_ penalties 
of human law? As well inight you arrest the san 
in his course, and prevent his rising on the mor- 
row. Butletus suppose that the advocates and 
apologists of slavery were ultimately to prevail 
and their principles triumph, it must necessarily 
be over the prostrate spirit of a free and generous 
people. Every noble faculty of the soul must 
first be weakened or destroyed, every generous 
sentiment eradicated, and man must be brought to 
contemplate the suffering, oppression and ‘slavery 
of his fellow man, with indifference and uncon- 
cern. A mean, sordid, and contemptible policy 
would prevail; and mankind, being thus prepared to 
put in practice gentlemen’s beautiful theory of gov- 
ernment; they now, no doubt, would expect to wit- 
ness the rare spectacle of two opposites in nature, 
liberty and slavery blending and harmonizing to- 
gether, and walking hand in hand in peace and 
good fellowship. Allagitation and exeitement on 
account of slavery would cease, and there would 
beacalm; yes, sir, there would bea calm, but it 
would be the calmness of death; the proud con- 
sciousness of freedom and independence would be 
no more, and man would become a fit tool for ty- 
rants; and then might the despot and the slave 
holder gloat together, over the funeral pile of hb- 
erty, justice, and humanity. Such, ‘sir, is your 
beautiful theory, and such the fatal tendency of 
your measures. But happily for mankind it can 
never be realized; it is but a mere figment of the 
imagination. Liberty and slavery are naturally 
heterogeneous and antagonistical; they cannot long 
co-exist in the same government; one will inevy-] 
itably destroy the other. In this oountry, the war 
between thea is already waged, the battle has be- 
gun, and it will-never cease, but with the destruc. 
tion of one or the other; but the danger is past,.the 
excitement which we have witnessed on this sub- 
ject shows evidence of life, and nothing is to be 
‘dreaded in this warfare but indifference. Sir, 
were our people a herd of barbarians; if they 
were indifferent to the principles of right, justice, 
and liberty, then would our system harmonize 
with that of Kentucky, and then should we hear no 
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Mr. Speaker, there is another principle invol- 
ved in the consideration of {his bill, which is para- 
inonnt to all others, and which cannot be disregar- 
ded with impunity; I allude, sir, to the egnstitu- 
tion and laws of nature, and of nature’s God. No 
one has, as yet, compared the principles of your 
bill with those paramount laws; the subject is yet 
unbroached. Still, should your bill be found con- 
flicting with their sacred. provisions, it will not 
only be void, but we ourselves will be answera- 
ble for the consequences., I have said that you 
cannot violate these laws with impunity. If you 
oppress the weak and defenceless, no power can 
shield you from the consequences; the evil will 
recoil upon your own-heads, and shall be visited 
upon your children to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, for such is the order of nature and the will 
of God. This great fruth cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the mind; the neglect of it has 
filled the earth with violenee and erime, from the 
earliest ages tothe present day. You cannot de- 
prive a manof his liberty, however weak and 
humble he may be, without endangering your 
own. ‘The practice of tyranny soon becomes 
habitual, weakens the sense of justice, or respect 
for the rights of others, stimulates into action all 
the malignant passions of the soul, engenders fulse 
pride, renders man idle, helpless, and dependent 
on the exertions of,others, and is scarcely less fatal 
to the well-being of the oppressor than the oppres- 


sed. Finally, the accursed influence of the example 


will remain long after we are forgotten, to influ- 
ence generations yet unborn, and jeopard the hap- 
piness and well-being of posterity. On the other 
hand, it degrades man from the proper dignity of 
his nature, breaks down and humbles his spirit, he 
loses all proper self-respect, and 1s disqualified for 
the high duty of protecting and defending his 
rights, and the community become familiarized 
with a state of vassalage. Let every true republi- 
can, then, beware of all invidious distinctions in 
society; beware of enacting oppressive and tyran- 
nieal laws: the evil may recoil upon our heads. 
Nay, let us rather blot out the barbarous and dis- 
graceful code we now have, Sir, we are all bound 
up in the same destiny; all must, without distine- 
tion, be admitted to the same measure of civil right, 
or sooner or laterall bow down at the footstool 
of despotic power; fora “little leaven lcaveneth 
‘the whole lump,”’ not less for evil than for good.— 
The injunctions of a mere positive law of human 
enactment may be violated, and the transgressor 
may frequently escape; but, when you lay violent 
hands npon the law of nature, the penalty follows 
with unerring certainty, as a‘natural and unavoida- 
ble consequence of the fatal act, and there is no 
escape. And, sir, if any State or nation have the 
weakness or temerity to weave into the system 
of government a principle at wavianee with the 
high injunctions of this patamownt, lafy, they have 
sown the sceds of thgifewn dissolution; they have 
own the wind, and shall reg 
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dinary bill, compare its merits 
with the laws of nature, andif it shall come out 
from the righteous ordeal unscathed, let it become 
the law of the land. If it cannot, let us have the 
firmness to stamp it with the seal of our disappro- 
bation; for upon this floor we have no right to be 
influenced by fear. ‘The first principle of the law 
of nature, which I will bring forward as a test 
with which to compare the provisions of the bill 
under consideration, I will quote from the 
Constitution of this State. It is im: the following 
words: ‘That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain, natural, inherent, 
and unalienable rights; amongst which are, the 
enjoying and DEFENDING life and LIBERTY, 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety; 
and that every free republican government is foun- 
ded on their sole authority.”’ ‘This, sir, is a dec- 
laration of the law of nature. It derives no addi- 
tional obligation from the fact, that it has been 
transcribed into your statute book, and forms the 
Ist section of the 8th article of the Constitution 
of this State.” Sir, it has, a higher sanction—it is 
the will of:God. Dare you deny its obligation ?— 
You have sworn before God that you would main- 
tain and support it unimpaired! Liberty, then, is 
not a meré. boon to be granted or withheld at plea- 
sure. No, sir, it isaright, yea, a divine, an una- 
alienable right, bestowed on man, not by the mere 
caprice of human authority, bnt by the King of 
kings!’ And dare you with sacrilegious hands 
invade this s:ered right! Beware, sir. Sutrren- 
der it, and where do you stand? What guarantee 
remains for you and your posterity, that you and 
they may not become the victims of slavery ?— 
“Tt is your only plank, and allis sea besides.’— 
Beware, sir, lest you dig the grave of your own 
liberty. Yet, sir, if this bold challenge is to stand 
—if your oaths are not mere wind—how fatal is 
this great declaration to the demands of slave deal- 
ers abroad, or their minions here? But again: 
the law of nature and your own constitution speak 
the same language, saying that that liberty which 
is the gift of God may be defended. Yes, sir, the 
right to defend is of the same high. authority as the 
thing itself. Then, sir, it follows that every slave 
in the South has an unalienable right to his liberty, 
anda right to defend that liberty against all aggres- 
sion, if need be, even unto'the death of the assail- 
ant. Should aslaye, then, escaping through ‘this 
State, turn upon his pursuer, and in defence of his 
liberty cleave him to the earth, he is guiltless be- 
fore God and your own constitution. Who then, 
but God, can authorize his arrest? What, sir, a 
natural, an unalienable right in the slave to assert 
his liberty, and at the snme tinve also, a right in 
the citizens of this State to prevent him from do- 
ing so! Oh! shame, shame, where is thy blush? 
But what says the bill under consideration ?— 
Why, sir, it sanctions the ‘violation of those great 
principles; it recognizes slavery as «righteous: in- 
stitution; it makes it the duty of. the officers and 
citizens of this free Siate to apprehend slaves flee- 
ing for their liberty, and to consign them again to 
hopeless bondage. It also punishes with the se- 
‘verest pains and. penalties all whothrow the least 
obstacle in the way of their apprehension. It 
‘goes farther, it visits with the same severity such 
as.merely intend to assist the unfortunate slave in 
his escape. But, sir, to cap the climax of its ini- 
quity, it declares, «That if any person or, persons 
shall harbor or conceal any person. owing labor or 
service as aforesaid, whomay come into this State 
without the consent of the person or persons to 
whom such labor or serviee inay be due, knowing 
such person to owe labor or service as aforesaid; 
every person so offending, shall, upon conviction 
thereof by indictment, be fineil in any sum not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in, 
the jail of the county not exceeding sixty days, at 
the diseretion of the court, and shall moreover 


' [be liable in an action at the suit of the party 
r 


injured.” 


friend from Jefferson, (Mr. Stokely)—of outrage 
and oppression, among a thousand others which 
may easily be conceived, and which may, and 
probably will arise, under this section of your bill. 
Suppose the father and mother of a slave are re- 
siding within this State, having a daughter still re- 
maining a slave in the South, (and such instances 
are not rare;) 1 will also suppose that the parents, 
notwitstanding your arbitrary and oppressive laws, 


have by adintof industry and economy acquired 
a little property here for their support, and to 
smooth their passage to a better world—and- that 
the daughter, from the force of filial affection, or goa- 


ded to. dispair by the ruthless hand of oppression, 
should make her escape, and flee to her parents 
for protection. ‘They have not met for many 
an anxious year. At length she arrives, worn 
down by the labor, vigilance, and hardship of the 
long and weary journey. Faint, sick, and fam- 
ishing with hunger; she arrives at the gate; the 
aged mother meets her there, and recognizes her 
long lost child. What, sir, is her duty? what 
says the lawof nature? Sir, it would be profan- 
ity to repeat her sacred injunctions, in this con- 
nection. But what says your own beautiful and 
beneficent code? Why, sir, it only commands 
the mother todrive her dying child from her pre- 
sence, under pain of tine and imprisonment.— 
Nor would your bloody code be then satisfied; for 
still the miserable parents would be liable to be 
stripped of-their hard earnings in a suit-for dama- 
ges, and turned out in their old age beggars upon 


the cold charity of the world,—and all this to sat- 


isfy that Moloch of your idolatry, slavery. The 
man who would administer a cup of water to a 


miserable human being in distress, is, by other 


provisions of your bill, alike obnoxious to the 
anathemas of this emanation of slavery. Again, 
sir, to counsel or advise a person to assert the right 
which God has given him, and which we have 
seen cannot be taken away—I mean his liberly— 
is alike penal. Under this provision of. the bill 
also lurks a secret recognition of slavery in this 
State; forit makes it penal to counsel, advise, or 
entice a slave to leave his master. How can this 
be done without subjecting the person to the laws 


of the State where the offence was committed ?— 


If a slave be brought here voluntarily, he immedi- 
utely becomes free by the operation of our consti- 
tution. ‘This provision, then, is slipped in covert- 


ly, for the purpose of enabling slave holders to 


bring their slaves into this State, and retain them 
here; otherwise it is without meaning. In short, 


every section of this odious bill shows 2 base ser- 


vility, a contemptible crouching and fawning at 
the footstool of slave holding power. It meanly 
deprives: the whole colored population of your 
State of a fair and impartial trial, and exposes them 
to be kidnapped at pleasure, under color of law.— 
Every provision which would tend to prevent this, 


has been scrupulous! guarded against. Itis, sir, in 


’ tt — = ‘ s 
probably did, dictate—disgraccful alike to the 
hand that penned it, and the tongue that shall say 
yea on its passage. But I am weary of its dis- 
gusting details: and having shown that its provis- 
ions violate the law of nature and of God, by ai- 
ding and abetting the slave holder in his unright- 
eous crusade against the rights and liberties of man, 
by punishing deeds of charity and benevolence as 
felonies, and in the vain endeavor to beat down 
and destroy the noblest sentiments of our nature, I 
will now proceed briefly to answer some other ar- 
guments of the friends of this bill. 

The Senator from Warren (Mr. Smith) based 
the necessity of this legislation solely on what he 
was pleased to call the compromise of the consti- 
tution of the United States, and the consequent 
obligation which that instrument is supposed to 
impose on the free States; that is, that they so lev- 
islate in. good faith to carry out and perform that 
obligation, and to secure to the other States what 
he termed their slave property—a phrase, sir, 
which (by the way) grated harshly on* my ear— 
and it will be perceived, sir, that 1 have already, 
in the course of these remarks, partly answered 
this part of the gentleman’s argument. I have en- 
deavored to show, from the character of those 
great statesmen who framed the constitution of the 
United States, that they intended no such com- 
promise, and especially so far as this State is con- 
cerned; that such a construction would be derog- 
atory to their characters, and inconsistent with 
their declarations repeatedly made; that it would 


Sir, I will instance but one case—a case 
suggested to me by the eloquent speech of my 
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subject, though the convention which formed that 
instrumant provided forevery thing that was tho’t 
to be of national importance, and although, they 

made a provision on a kindred subjeet, that is, the 

delivering up of fugitives from justice. But what 
is the plain obvious meaniag of this clause of the 

constitution? Read it again, sir; it is in the nega- 
tive, and the language merely prohibitory; it neith- 

er contemplates nor requires action on the part of 
the States. Slaveholders then thought themselves 

capable of taking care of themselves, they required 
from the free States only to stand neutral; had they 
required moze.,srr, they knew full well that it would 
never-have been granted. ‘Think you sir, that, 
that high souled band of sturdy republicans, whe 
represented the free States in that august assembly, 
would ever have consented to a provision that 
should entail upon themselves and their posterity, 

in all time to come, the degrading, the ignominious 

duty of catering for an institution which they had 

already repudiated, and which they heartily detest- 
edand despised? Would they, sir, thus have com- 
promitted their principles? I tell you no, sir, ne» 
ver; nor can their degenerate sons of modern days 
torture their language into any such absurdity. 

The difficalty under which the slave States labored 

at that time, and which they wished to guard against 
was this. Prior to the adoption of the constitution, 
the moment a slave entered the boundary of a free 
State, he became a free man, nor would those States 
suffer him to be given up; and some of the States, 
in their zeal for liberty, had actually passed laws, 
in effect discharging the slave from service. ‘To 
prohibit this, was all that was intended by this 
clause of the constitution; and this, sir is the plain 
and palpable import of the language; and so it was 
understood at the time by the framers of the consti 
tution. Had they intended any thing more, why 
did: they not so express themselves? ‘The task 

would have been easily performed: yet gentlemen 

have argued the question as though the great ob- 
ject of the constitution was, merely to secure, up- 

hold, and render permanent, this disgraceful insti- 
tution. Yet, it is manifest that the framers of that 
instrument hoped and believed that the accursed 
system would soon wither and die—scathed and 
blasted by the’stern rebuke whieh it had already 

received from the declaration of independence, the 
bill of rights, and from the prevailing scntiment of 
the times: and they knew full well that nothing but 

theéblackest hypecrisy and violation of principle 
could jongersustain it. But, Mr. Speaker, F have 

neither time nor strength to pursue this part of the 

subject further; but permit me to hepe, sir, that we 

may hear no more of this degrading ecmpremise, 

and least of all frem Kentueky; for eompromise or 

not, sir, she is not entitled to claim it. She is not 

nominated> inthe ‘bond. Shevis. not an eriginal 

Staite. The ordinance of 1787 was indeed_a com- 

pactmade between Congress, on behalfof the arigin- 

al States of the one part, and the people north-west: 
of the river Ohio,-on thagaher: ‘and it is deghar 

to be unalterable; except by common conggiiieand 
ete Sg option of the eonsti- 
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obligation to it. ‘The truth of this position has” 


never been doubted or denied. The sixth artielé 
of the Ordinance is in these remarkable words: 
‘There shall be neither slavéry nor invefuntary ser- 
vitude in said ‘Territory, otherwise than im the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
en duly convicted; Provided always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any one of the ORF 
GINAL States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service’ as aforesaid.” Does not this 
passage teem with an inference, fatal to the arrogant 
claims of Kentucky? I have already remarked 
that Kentucky is not one of the original States. 
Now, sir, itis a well known rule of construction, 
that when a law specifies particular subjects. for 
its operation, itis negative to all others not men- 
tioned. ‘The people of this ‘Territory, (now this 
State) then agreed that fugitives from the originat 
States might be claimed, and no others. The ef- 
fect of this provision is precisely the same as though 
ithad stood thus—that any person escaping into 
this State from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such fugi- 
tive may be claimed. &e; but if he escapes from 
any other than an original State, then he shall not 
be reclaimed nor conveyed to the person claiming, 
&c. (Aud mark well the expression, “from whom 
labor is claimed,” &c., not “due,’’as in the eon- 
stitution. How carefully they avoided recognizing 


be inconsistent with the spirit of the Ordinance of 
1787, in direct violation of the constitution of this 
State, and fatal to her sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. Nor have J rested bere, sir; I have resor- 
ted toa higher species of argument, and endeavor- 
ed to show that sucha construction . would con- 


the right of the slaveholder; what a compromise: 
between avarice and conscience!) 


But, sir, was ever impudence more impudent? 


What, sir, Kentucky talking to us of a econrpromise 
and an obligation to her, consequent thereon? 
Why, sir, she is no party to the agreement; nay, 





travene the laws of nature and of God; for who, 
sir, shall impose an obligation paramount to the 
laws of nature and of God? But, sir, if there be 
any here in whose apprehension these fundamen- 
tal principles should be made subordinate to the 
laws of man, then, sir, it will be necessary to des- 
cend again from this high eminence to examine 
those human institutions; but, in doing so, let us 
hope that we shall not find them at variance with 


each other; and let us also bear in mind, that it 


will be our first duty in doing so, so to construe 
them that they may, if possible, harmonize and 
concur, for should they at last be found incompat- 
ible with each other, I shall leave it with the con- 
sciences of gentlemen to reconcile them; obser- 
ving, however, that all judicial authority, from the 
days of My Lord Coke to the present, will in 
such a case, be found sustaining the law of na- 
ture, 

This famous compromise, then, sir—aye, a com- 
promise!—But is it lawful, sir, to compromise 
with iniquity? And can such compact create an 
obligation? Suppose, sir, that pirates and crown- 
ed heads should join in holy league, and make a 
compromise to enslave and rob the world? What 
say you, sir—would such a compromise be obliga- 
tory? But, leaving this to casuists, I say this com- 
promise, which is to over-ride the sovereignty and 
independznee of this State, is to. be found, if found 
at all,-in the third clause of the second section of 
the fourth article of the constitution of the United 
States, and is in these words, viz: “No person held 
to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.’ Here, sir, we have 


the compromise of the constitution; nothing further | 


on the subject can be found in that instrument; the 
sternest advocates of slavery donot pretend that 
there is any thing more. It occupies but four lines 
of the constitution of the United States; and so un- 
important was it deemed by the nation, that the ar- 


sir, she is expressly excluded; yet, she mouths it 
as flippantly as her elder sisters. Sir, this distine- 
tion between the original and new States, is net‘ 
without asufficientreason. In the former, the sys- 
tem had by long usage so incorporated ttself with: 
their institutions, that it was thought impossible to 
eradicate it. But the new states have no such ex- 
cuse: if they adopt the system, itis from choice; 
they sin wilfully, and it was not intended to favor 
them. They were not to be thus éncouraged in 
iniquity; and hence, sir, Kentneky was excluded 
from this right to reclaim her slaves, not through a 
bare technical omission, but by design, and’ te dis- 
courage the detestable practice. But I have done 
with this part of the subject; and I hope to hear no 
more of this pretended, and most humiliating com- 
promise. - Ona former occasion, and at an earlier 
stage of our aetion on this extraordinary bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I staied at large the constitutional. objec- 





tions which I conceived to exist against its passage. 
Those objections have not been removed; I do not 
therefore, propose to travel over the same ground 
again at this time. I then contended that when 
the constitution of the United States: eonfers. on 
Congress the power to legislate upon any subject 
matter, and when Congress has actually exereised 
that power, the law of Congress in such a case is 
necessarily supreme, plenary, and .exelusive; and 
that the States cannot legislate upon the same in- 
divisible subject matter, for the purpose of effecting 
the same object, in the same, orin a.different man- » 
ner; thet the absurdity of any other -ephstruction 
would be manifest. For ‘‘no man can! serve two 
masters.’ It would tend te subject 4 man:to two 
prosecutions for the same. act. : ~'Mhat aeonviction 
under the State law could »net be pleaded in bar 
of a prosecution unde? thelaw of the United States, 
orvice versa. ‘Thatit, would throw into confusion 
the pardoning power by rendering it uncertain 
whether it should be exercised by the Executive of’ 
the State, or of the U.S. That where the two laws 
are in terms the sayne, then one, or the other must 
give way; and the laws made by Congress under 
the constitution being supreme, the State law-must 








ticles of confederation are® yiterly silent upow the 
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B. Mahan is a citizen of this State, whom, 
for moral worth and integrity, active benevolence, 
high moral character and standing in community, 
none surpass. ‘The magnanimous State of Ken- 
tucky, however, accuses himof a crime, and by 
fraué, and rank, foul perjury, obtains the custody 
of his person, loads him with irons, tear him from 
his family and friends, incarcerates him in a loath- 
some dungeon with common felons, and in chains, 
for more than seven weeks; thenemploys five law- 
yers.to prosecute and crush him—thus endeavor- 
ing to make up by weight of counsel, what is 
lacking in evidence—and maliciously puts him to 
the expense of a defence in a foreign State and 
among strangers, to the ruin of his small fortune. 
Though well aware that it cannot, and dare not 
if it could, convict him, and after the solemn 
farce of a mock trial, in which it does not even 
pretend that it has proved any thing against 
him, though still urging a conviction—the farce 
at last ends, without a tragedy, and he is suffered 
to depart a ruined man; not, however, until the after- 
piece is enacted—for, having obtained him by perju- 
ry and fraud, they now have the meanness to vex 
him very magnanimously with a suit for dama- 
ges. Sir, such conduct in a sovereign State, to 
erush a private man by fraud and perjury; and 
wreak on him a petty malice, which it dare not ex- 
ecute; is mean beyond the language of contempt. 
Yeta citizen of Ohio, nay, a Senator, is found to 
applaud the act, and call it magnanimous. Sir, it 
is the magnanimity of slave holders, and their 
dupes; and the scorn and contempt of all others. 

Such are the cases adduced by the friends of 
this bill, tv prove that we are much indebted to 
Kentucky on the score of comity. Is there not 
great reason to distrust the propriety or policy of 
a measure which depends upon such reasoning for 
its support ? 

Mr. Speaker, the Senator from Warren, as is 
customary on such occasions, expatiated long and 
eloquently upon the prosperity and happiness of 
the people of this Union, under the existing sys- 
tem; and he seenred apprehensive that on the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration must, in a great 
measure, depend the harmony of the Union, if not 
the continuance of the Union itself. Sir, I was 
unable to perceive the force of this part of the Sen- 
ator’s argument. I have already shown that we, 
as an independent sovereign State, are under no 
obligation to legislate for the special benefit of any 
other State or its institutions, especially if those 
institutions contravene the laws of nature, and 
are abhorrent to our own principles and insti- 
tutions. [am perfectly aware, sir, that it is the 
constant practice of the slave holding States, 
whenever a demand is to be made on the free 
States in furtheranee of their “pe uliar institu- 
tions,”’ to accompany the demand with a threat, 
or at least’ pointed insinuation, that, unless the 
demand is immediately complied with, an immedi- 
ate dissolution of the Union will be the conse- 
quence, and blood, carnage and civil war, are al- 
ways spoken of in the same connection; and this, 
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of Algiers and Tripoli? 
dice, and answer before God. 





gine of oppression,—then, sir, like a diseased limb 
of the body, however useful it has been, and great 
as has been my anxiety to preserve it, 1 would lop 
it off as an encumbrance, and cast it away. 

Mr. Speaker, when I hear gentlemen speak in 
such broad and unqualified terms of the happiness, 
prosperity, glory and magnificent prospects of the 
people of this country, [have reason to fear that 
they have not surveyed the ample field with the 
searching eye of the philosopher, philanthropist, 
or the ‘statesman. Such flourishes become the 
stump, or the 4th of July, much better than the 
Senate chamber. ‘They have taken buta partial 
view of the subject: they have been dazzled by the 
tinsel of power, wealth and influence. Sir, I 
would iavite their attention to the other side of this 
picture. ‘here, sir, their vision will be greeted by 
the alarming and heart-rending spectacle of three 
millions of their fellow men in chains, dragged like 
beasts of burthen to the shambles, and sold as mer- 
chandise; yea, sir, and their most democratic ears 
will be saluted by the cries of wailing, misery, and 
woe of one-fifth of your entire population, doomed 
to utter, interminable, and hopeless slavery. Sir, 
can you look on scenes like these with composure? 
Do you contemplate them with complacency? 
Feel you not secrettwinges of conscience—no sting 
of the worm that never dies? ‘Then away with 
your hypocritical cant and waddle about liberty 
and democracy. What say you now? Can such 
a nation be happy? Sir, it is the happiness of the 
tyrant, gloating with savage joy over the misery 
of his helpless and prostrate victim. And the pros- 
perity of such a nation, like its happiness, must of 
necessity, be only partial. It is the prosperity of 
the aristocracy battening on the sweat, tears and 
anguish of their fellow-citizens. Who, sir, ever 
heard that the kings, lords, and nobles of Europe 
were not prosperous? Whatsay you tosuch pros- 
perity? Do youapprove? Sir, if we are prosper- 
ous, it is because God has chosen to be bountiful 
in spite of our sins, and because the wicked shall 
prosper for a season. But, sir, if God is just, such 
prosperity is ofshort duration. ‘The glory of our 
country was also spoken of by the gentleman. Sir, 
I love my country to idolatry, far too well to en- 


deavor to conceal the fact, that this system of slave- 


ry is the foulest blot on our national escutcheon. 
It is degrading usin the estimation of the whole 


civilized world; destroying the influence which our 
otherwise free and republican institutions are justly 
entitled to wield, and otherwise would wield against 


the despotisms of Europe. It furnishes the tyrant 
with his strongest argument against our example. 
What, sir, was the glory of the Barbary States be- 


fore the French conquest? And how differed they 


What say you of the national character 
Divest yourself of preju- 


from us? 


Mr. Speaker, it is because Ilove and venerate 


my country, that I wish to wipe away this her dee- 
pest and foulest stain. 


To be blind to her faults, 
would be weakness; to be indifferent to them un- 


patriotic. 








sir, has heretofore been found sufficient for their 
purposes, fur there have never been wanting Nor- 
thern gawks and dough-faces to be duped by it.— 
And such, sir, has been the course of Kentucky 
on the present occasion. She reminds us of the 
compromise and our duty; discourses largely ap- 
on the happiness and prosperity of the nation, the 
value of the Union, &c.; and pointedly insinuates, 
that the continuance of these blessings will depend 
on our accordance with her wishes, and granting her 
demands. She insinuates further, that a conscien- 
tious opposition to her institutions, is most of all 
to be dreaded and-guarded against. ‘Then, to es- 
cape the displeasure of Kentucky and save the 
Union. we are to accommodate our consciences to 
her ‘peculiar institutions,” though steeped in 
robbery, misery, and oppression. And yet we 
elaim to be free! Sir, by biusterings like this, on 


the partof the South, and by a timid, weak. and 
unmanly serviticy in the North, the system of sla- 


very has overleaped its original boundaries, is con- 
tinually encroaching upon the rights of the free 
States, and if suffered to go on unchecked, will 
soon overwhielm the whole country with its bale- 
ful influence. Her demands on us are inean- 
sistent with the rights of a free people. ‘They 
claim the right to compel the free States to become 
the active agents in supportofa system that they 
detest and abhor. The freedom of the press and 
of speech, and the right to petition, must all be 
sacrificed to this demon of their authority. Sur- 
render them, and what remains? Yet such is the 
mandate of the South; and, sir, so far as this State 
is concerned, you have tamely given up all, and 
are grateful that their demands are so moderate.— 
And yet, sir, who shall dare to deny that we are 
free ? 

For myself, sir, I hold this blustering of South- 
ern men in utter contempt. As an individual, I 
have never been accustomed to yield any thing 
through compulsion, or under the influence of a 
threat; much less as a legislator, will I be bullied 
into a measure. If the South desire action, they 
mustdemean themselves respectfully. When we 
lose our self-respect, we ought not to expect it 
from others. Ifthe South really wisha dissolu- 
tion of the Union, let them bring it about by such 
means as God has put into their hands; but let 
them cease this unmanly blustering about a disso- 
lution. Whenever the time shall come when the 
Union ceases to be beneficial to their true and best 
interests, let them withdraw peaceably from it— 
nay, it will then be their duty to do so. And who, 
sit, would wish to yoke them to the Union against 
their own consent? But let them not, siz, talk 
so flippantly of blood, carnage, and civil war; for 
who is blind to the fact, that should a civil war 
(their favorite topic) break out, (which may God 
avert!) the first clash of arms would be the jubilee 
of every slave inthe South—the signal for imme- 
diate and universal emancipation? ‘To the politi- 
cian of the North, this continual theme—this ever- 
Jasting din of civil war and blood, for the security 
and perpetuity of the system of slavery, is some- 
thing more than ludicrous—it is absolute Quix- 
otism. 

The true-and legitimate object and design of all 
government, Mr. Speaker, are, or ought to be, the 
defence aud protection of the poor, the weak, and 
the ignorant, against the aggression of the rich and 
the powerful. But that all-pervading principle of 
human action, selfishness, is eternally warring 
with those just principles of government, and has 
in all time past overthrown and destroyed them. 
The same spirit of evil has crept into our system, 
and is actively engaged; hence the institution of 
slavery, with its concomitant evils, has broken over 
the boundaries originally assigned to it, spreading 
its baleful influence far and wice in all directions, 
perverting the great object and design of the gov- 
ernment to the purposes of tyranny;and oppression. 
The friends of this bill have argued this question 
on the hypothesis that the leading design of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States 
was tosecure to the South their title to slaves. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if such is to be the construction 
—if the vast and concentrated power of the Gen- 
eral Government is thus to be perverted from its 
design, and prostituted to the detestable purpose of 
extending, fostering, and perpetuating this system 

of slavery and oppression,—then, sir, has it disap- 
pointed the thopes of its founders. It has failed to 
answer the purpose for which it was originally de- 
sigyed: it has lost those qualities for which I have 
so loag tevered it; and my devotion is at an end. 
I can eontémplate its threatened dissolution by 
Southern malcontents with indifference, for mine, 
sir, is not the blind devotion of the enthusiast. I 
revere it as the guardian, shield, and protector of 
the rights of man. If I am disappointed here, and 
its powers are to be wielded for the destruction of 
these rights, and it is to be converted into an en- 
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THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVER- 


SARY. 

On the 7th of next month, the American Anti- 
Slavery Anniversary, will be held in the city of 
New York. ‘The important questions that will 
then have to be settled, will perhaps make it a 
more interesting meeting than any preceding one. 
We trust, that all its proceedings may be charac- 
terized by firmness, forbearance, and a paramount 
solieitude to redeem our country front the curse 
of slavery. We shall take the liberty of making 
a few remarks on some of the topics, that may en- 
gage the attention of the society. ; 

Pouiricat Action.—-The great body of Aboli- 
tionists, we presume, would oppose any system 
of measures, which would fix upon their organi- 
zation, a political character, Our leading object 
is, the extinction of slavery in the states. Our 
constitution admits, that this is beyond the sphere 
of our political power; consequently, we are 
at liberty to seek this great object only through 
the instrumentality of free discussion, and those 
moral influences that may spring from individual 
political action, where it is constitutional. Should 
we then extort from candidates for office, adhesion 
to the peculiar doctrines and measures of Aboli- 
tionism, considered as a moral question? In other 
words, must a candidate become a believer in the 
doctrines and measures of Abolitionists as applied 
to state-slavery, ere we give him our suffrages? 
Undoubtedly, if, when elected, he could constitu- 
tionally legislate for the abolition of state-slavery. 
But, we have seen that he can have no such power. 
To exact such belief, therefore, as a condition to 
office, would be proscriptive. It would be sub- 
stituting an engine of furce, in the place of reason, 
as the great instrumentality for converting men 4o 
Abolitionism. ; 

Our questions to candidates, and political action, 
should be limited, manifestly, by our political res- 
ponsibilities. ‘I'he citizens of the free states are 
responsible for the preservation of the constitu- 
tional guaranties of the rights of free discussion 
and petition, for the existence of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and territories, and the Amer- 
jean slave-trade, for the further extension of sla- 
very in the Union, by the addition of new slave- 
states, and for the continued toleration of slave- 
holding aggressions on that equality of political 
rights, on which the Union is based. On all these 
points, therefore, in the way of questions and vot- 
ing, they are bound, by the principles of their own 
institutions, and of the federal constitution, to take 
decided ground, in behalf of liberty against sla- 
very. The obligation is no stronger on Aboli- 
tionists, than itis on the whole mass of free-state 
citizens. 

But, shall we become a distinct political party, 
draw the lines between ourselves and other parties, 
and nominate our own candidates? We have al- 
ways been hostile to this suggestion, for various 
reasons, which it is now unnecessary to mentioL. 
We may remark, however, that to become a dis- 
tinct political party, we must REORGANIZE, basing 
the new organization, not on opposition to the ex- 
istence of slavery in the states, for over this wé 
can exert no rightful political power; but on op- 
position to slavery in the District of Columbia, the 
American slave-trade, &c. Subordinate objects 
would then take the place of our present leading 
object, and the extinction of slavery in the states 
could not be held by such an organization, as a 
legitimate subject of action at all. From that mo- 
ment, as a moral party, we should have no exist- 
The attempt to act on the South by moral 
would be a manifest absurdity. Having 
our hold on the consci- 
Our 


ence. 
means, 
become a political party, 
enees of Southern people, would be Jost. 
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own ranks too would be filled with men, whoy in 
the strife for office, would be tempted to forget 
principle. Bad passions would be waked Ups dema- 
gogueism woutd ply its corrupting artes the rigid 
doctrines of Abolitionism would be bent to suit 
a time serving expediency, and policy would take 
the place of that fair and open dealing which is 
now the broad feature of our.operations, . : 

We are not only opposed: to c6nverting our or- 
ganization into a politicalone, but to every mea- 
sure that tends to give it even indirectly a_politi- 
cal aspect. Hence, the questioning of candidates 
by Abolition societies is, n our estimation, of doubt- 
ful propriety. This business could be just as well 
done by individuals, (asmembers of the commun- 
ity) as societies; and this, it strikes us, would be 
the proper course. It is 1 hard matter to convince a 
politician, that we are nota political party, when he 
sees a formal correspondence between the secretary 
of an Abolition society,in the xame of the society, 
and a candidate for office. ‘The idea of associated 
political action is at once brought to his mind. 
And, in fact, there does seem to be but one step 
more, for our societiesto take, in order to form a 
political party; and that is, the nomination of their 
own candidates. We cannot but think, therefore, 
that whatever is to be done politically, should be 
done by Abolitionists, as individuals, as Ameri- 
can citizens, and not in their organized capacity, 
as Abolitionists. 

We cannot avoid the conviction, however, 
that circumstances are strongly tending to the 
gradual formation of a political party, in this 
country, the distinctive feature of which shall 
be, Liberalism in opposition to Servile-ism. 
Its doctrines will be those of our Declaration 
of Independence. Without meddling with sla- 
very in the states, its main object will be, to cir- 
cumscribe the encroachments of the slaveholding 
power, and wipe out from the nation the foul blot 
of slavery, by direct lezislative action, always 
within the limits of the federal constitution. 
Hundreds and thousands there are already, who, 
though opposed to associated effort in concert 
with us against slavery in the states, would be 
eager to become members of a party, like that we 
have described. We know not why such papers 
as the New York American, N. Y. Eve. Post, and 
Cincinnati Gazette, whose editors appear to be 
awakened to the usurpations of the slavehold- 
ing interest, its injurious action through the me- 
dium of the general government, and the press- 
ing necessity for checking its power and confining 
it within the limits originally prescribed to it, 
should not at once take the lead in some move- 
ment, looking towards the organization of such a 
party. ‘They all feel keevly the degradation of 
the free states, through the servility of pro-slavery 
politicians. Would it not therefore be well, for 
anti-slavery men, who are not Abolitionists tech- 
nieally, to consult as to some measures, which 
may teach northern dough-faces, that henceforth, 
other interests are to be consulted, beside that 
slaveholding interest, which they have been accus- 
tomed to regard, as the source of all political pro- 
motion? 

Let this Liberal party be formed, immediately. 
Abolitionists would, of course, as individual citi- 
zens. become a portion of it; but, us Aboliltonists, 
they would still cling to their own organization, 
based on its original principles, never once losing 
sight of its great object. While all that could be 
accomplished by political action, would be, in this 
way, our anti-slavery societies, acting by purely 
moral means, would still continue to maintain in 
all their rigor and purity, those doctrines respect- 
ing human rights, which, sanctioned by the voice 
of conscience, and the revelation of God, must 
sooner or later, awaken that religious sentiment in 
the South, on which the philanthropist depends, 
for the first and the only effective impulse, towards 
universal emancipation, 

Centratism.— We have already briefly ex- 
pressed our feelings with regard to centralism. ‘The 
great danger in our organization, we apprehend, 
is, from a centrifugal, nota centripetal force, In 
the prosecution of ‘a purely benevolent object, 
where union depends entirely on voluntary agree- 
ment, it will be a difficult matter to create too firm 
an organization. The lukewarmness of its differ- 
ent parts, will always be a sufficient check, on the 
so much dreaded central power. We canaot but 
think, that the disposition of some Abolitionists to 
curtail the operations of the Parent Society, springs 
in part from a feeling of self-exaggeration. For 
One, we say, let the Parent Society, composed of 
the several state-auxiliaries, continue to stand forth 
as the representative of Abolitionists. We do not 
wish to be represented by any single individual, 
or by any state society, though it may have been the 
first, established. ‘The*xecutive Committee at 
New York is the creature of the National Society. 
If there be any thing wrong in its proceedings, 
the state-societies, through their delegates, can use 
their influence to rectify it. ‘Thus far it has acted 
well. It has adhered rigidly to the principles of 
our organization. It has maintained the full stan- 
dard of Abolition-sentiment. And, with . perhaps 
a single exception, where mistake Was excusable, 
it has acted with signal discretion. 

ALTERATIONS oF THE CongtITuTION.— Last 
year, Alvan G. Stewart, Esq., submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution— 


“That the clause of the constitution of this So- 
ciety be struck out which admits ‘that each state 
in which slavery exists has by the constitution of 
the United States the exclusive right to legislate in 
regard to its abolition in said state.’”’ 

“The debate produced considerable excitement. 
The vote stood—yeas 46, nays 38. And so the 
resolution was lost, two-thirds being required to 
alter the constitution.” 


We were astonished at this vote. The subject, 
we knew, had not been previously agitated to any 
great extent. No state soviety, but one, had ex- 
pressed an opinion respecting it. And ‘yet, at 
the first presentation of it in the annual meeting 
of the parent society, there appeared an actual’ 
majority, so decided in their opinion with regard 
to it, as to be resolved on a''change in one of the 
most important articles of the constitution, The 
passage of the resolution would have been most 
disastrous to ourcause. It would, we know, have 
thrown off from the society some of its most de- 
voted adherents. It is unwise, precipitately toJ 
alter the foundation principles of an agreement 
binding together large bodies of individuals; more 
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especially so, where but a single sympathy holde 


together materials, otherwise discordant. No 
changes, affecting fundamental principles should 
be ventured on, except after the most deliberate 
consultation, and with a well grounded confidence 
of almost universal consent. In such an organiza- 
tion as ours particularly, where are brought toge- 
ther persons of the most opposite creeds in politics 
and roligiong and the object of which involves the 
vital interests of the country, a character of immu- 
tability should be stamped on our principles. We 
cannot but think, that no alteration affecting these 
principles should ever be made, unless after hav- 
ing been previously submitted to all the state-auxi- 
liaries, and having received the sanction of at least 
three-fourths of them. Of course, there are arti- 
cles in our constitution of minor importance, to 
which these remarks do not apply. 








Repusrican Eqvaniry IN THE Sovtu.—Mr. 


Campbell says— 


“Demagogues in religion and politics are a more 
respectable and influential class in the South than 
inthe North. ‘They are the sovereigns of the sov- 
ereign people. A Sauthern pelitician dictates the 
policy of his constituents, and then having created 
them, he very agreeably represents them. Thus 
Mr. Calhoun having nullified South Carolina, ad- 
mirably represents it. ‘The great preachers follow 
the great statesmen, and having nullified the inves- 
tigation and election of the people, dictate to them 
what they ought to think, believe, and do.— 
Newspapers, magazines, and periodicals of every 
description are less common in this population 
than in any other American community. A cot- 
ton-growing people are not necessarily a reading 
people: hence education is ata very low ebb in 
the South. I learned from the most respectable 
sources that a large proportion, say one half of the 
poor white population, cannot write, and many of 
them cannot read. Legislative provision has been 
made, and is making, to relieve these misfortunes; 
but they are, in my judgment, incurable. Plan- 
tations are generally large—from one to ten thou- 
sand acres; the poor spots are left for the poor 
people; and they live so far apart, or so few in one 
settlement that they cannot have schools, or send to 
them. An aristocracy of wealth fosters an aristo- 
cracy of learning; hence the South boasts of a few 
greatmen. But one of these great men.costs more 
than a thousand little men. He lives on five or 
ten thousand acres, has from 100 to 500 slaves to 
work for him; and thus represents the mind, lear- 
ning, and wealthof some hundred white men, a 
single remove from absolute. ignorance and paupe- 
tism, for every ten men in comfortable circum- 
stances.” 


We pray these poor white men not to be dis- 
couraged. In about ‘two centuries’? from this, 
they will stand some chance of rising in the world. 








EpucaTion IN Stave States.—Tbe same gen- 
tleman says—‘] am convinced that more than half 
the white population of the Carolinas and Geor- 


4 gia are an age behind the same class in the West 


and North of our national Patrimony. And still 
worse, I am of opinion that their condition can 
never be improved under the institutions of those 
regions. It is of the essence and tendency of 
those institutions to concentrate all power, wealth, 
learning, and respectability into the hands of an 
elect few—peers of the realm, princes, and nobles 
of the land—Lords of the fowl and the brute. 

It seems then, that a large portion of the ‘‘bleach- 
ed’? men of the South, as well asthe unbleached, 
arg gome how or other curtailed in their rights,—- 
What will ‘sun and soil’? do for them, Mr. Camp- 
bell? Must they wait two centuries, before their 
condition can be improved? 








Not ABLE TO TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.—Mr. 
Campbell, in his ‘Incidents ona Tour through 
the South,” states the following interesting fact. 


“There isa colored church in Savanna, which 
counts some 1860 members, under the pastoral care 
of brother Andrew Marshall, a man of ¢olor.— 
This worthy man, after buying his wife and 
all his children, and giving 600 dollars for himself 
after he was 50 years old, is now worth some 20, 
000 dollars. I am told that, though eighty-one 
years old, he is, in truth, the ablest and best 
preacher in Savannah. I had the pleasure of an 
interview with him; and, from all that I could learn 
from him and others, I concluded that he takes 
more care of his flock, and has them in better con- 
dition, than any other Baptist Pastor in the coun- 
try. _Hehas been much persecuted, shamefully 
persecuted, because he was said to be tinctured 
with something nicknamed ‘‘Campbellism.”—— 
But no man or set of men has been able to put him 
down. He looke as though he might yet live 
forty years: 2 Moses in point of constitution.— 
Take him all in all, he is an honor to the race to 
which he belongs.” 
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Hommaatinc.— A “late number of the Ver- 
mont Telegraph contains a letter from John Co- 
nant, of Brandon, Vt., a Vice President of the 
State Society, in which the writer comes out in 
favor of Henry Clay, and excuses and palliates 
the moral enormities of his late speech.”’—Penn. 
Freeman. 

Truly, this is humiliating. If every abolitionist 
were a John Conant, there would be nv hope of 
emancipation from slave holding vassalage, and 
stillless for the slave. The next presidential elec- 
tion will test the fidelity of many abolitionists.— 
Should Mr. Clay be the Whig candidate, and Mr. 
Van Buren, the Democratic, our course is a plain 


one. Let us retire from the contest, and leave the 


| dough-faced politicians to fight their own battles.— 


It is easy to foresee the result; and this would 
teach free state politicians, that thenceforth, ser- 
vility to slaveholding assumption would be the 
certain percursor of defeat to the Serviles. Nothing 
but the inexorable resolution on the part of aboli- 
tionists, to sacrifice all their party-predilections, 
on the holy altar of freedom, can save this country 
from utter degradation under the power of slavery. 
Let them adhere pertinaciously to their aboli- 
tion principles, and never for a moment, entertain 
the notion, that they can promote their cause, by 
compromising policy. We hope that through their 
national society, and state auxiliaries, their sen- 


‘timents may be decidedly expressed, soon enough 


to forewarn politicians of what they must calcu- 
late on. 
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CononizaTION IN PiTTsBURGH.—We- learn 
from the Christian Witness that Judge Bracken- 
ridge has prepared a book on Colonization. We 


‘infer that it must be thought very interesting, from 


the fact, that the reading of it constituted the only ex- 
ercise of two Colonization meetings lately held in 
Pittsburgh. The hearers, at the first meeting, were 
one hundred and fiftv, at the second, twenty-four 
men, one boy, and six women! The Witness also 
gives an account of the great Colonization Con- 
vention for Western Pennsylvania, which assem- 
bled on the 9th inst. in Pittsburgh. 7'hirty dele- 





gates were in attendance, thirteen of whom was 
from the city. 
The Witness remarks; 


“Considering that colonization is said to be very 
popular all through this Western country, and that 
itis especially the pet of the aristocracy,, that the 
indefatigable X. Governor Pinney has labored here 
most sedulously for two years past, and, as we 
have been assured from time to time ‘through the 
Colonization Herald, with the most abundant 
success, and that at the time of the Convention, 
the roads werere in excellent condition and the 
weather mild and agreeable, it strikes that a gath- 
ering of seventeen individuals, leaving out the city 
delegation, was not at all extravagant.” 








Cray Papers.—Partisan editors speak for the 
most part, as they are bidden by their leaders. 
Since Mr. Clay’s senatorial anathema against Abo- 
litionists, several of the papers which still contin- 
ue to support his claims, are becoming quite assim- 
ilated to the Van Buren press, so far as regards 
abuse of Abolitionists—and yet previously, these 
papers appeared rather friendly to us, than other- 
wise. Have they received their orders from head 
quarters, or does their conduct naturally spring 
from a disposition to conform themselves in all 
points, to their leader? 





HENRY CLAY—ABOLITIONISTS— 
INCONSISTENCY. 

The Massachusetts Abolitionist charges incon- 
sistency, on the Cincinnati Gazette, in reproba- 
ting Mr. Clay’s Speech, and yet countenancing his 
claims as a candidate for the Presidencv. The 
Gazette pleads not guilty, and attempts to vindicate 
its course. 


upon a subject of vital interest. Nevertheless, this differ- 
ence does not separate us from him. Though wrong on 
the question of slavery, he is not abject to it, as are the men 
ofthe Atherton gag. There is along, long interval between 
his position and that of the “northern man with southern 
principles,” whoever he may be at the north, that consents 
to the degradation of wearing this appellative. ‘Therefore, 
it scems in no respect inconsistent with an honest difference 
of opinion, in reference to abolitionism, to conceive a predica- 
ment when it would become a high and imperious public 
duty, for every abolitionist in the land to give his vote to 
Mr. Clay, as President, If, by that vote, the Atherton gag 
conspirators, the reptile renegades of the free States, could 
be crushed to political insignificance, a great work would be 
achieved, of which it should shame no man, abolitionist or 
— that his vote had been contributed to produce the re- 
sult,” 


The respected editor of the Gazette recently sta- 
ted, that he was not an abolitionist. ‘The para- 
graph just quoted need therefore surprise no one. 
So far as we can judge, Mr. Hammond’s opposi- 
tion to slavery, although deep and unaffected, is 
based on different principles from those which lie 
at the basis of our organization. ‘The question of 
slavery with him is primarily, almost exclusively, 
a political question: with the abolitionist, it is pri- 
marily, areligious one. The latter denounces it, 
chiefly, from a sense of duty to the slave: the for- 
mer, rather from an apprehension of peril to the free. 
The one regards slavery as sin; the other, as a po- 
litical evil and national disgrace. ‘The one seeks, 
as his main object, the extinction of slavery in the 
states, by moral means. The other, disavows all | 
intention or right to meddle with the question un- 
der this aspect, and would simply, by political 
means, prevent the usurpations of the slaveholding 
power. Such, we concieve, is the difference in 
their first principles and motives. Still, we do not 
say that Mr Hammond does not view slavery as 
sinful, or that the abolitionist does not regard it, as 
a political evil. But, what is primary with the 
one is secondary with the other;—and the re- 
verse. 

Their first principles being different, it is 
easy to see why they cannot harmonize in action. 
Mr. Hammond, classing slavery with other great 
political questions, applies to it the same rules of 
policy, according to which they are treated. These 
rules are to be determined by expediency. He 
would pursue such a system of policy as, on the 
whole, might gain something for liberty, without 
compromitting other important political interests. 
And he would do so, without any strict reference 
to the question, whether this policy might notin 
fact give a sanction to the practice of slaveholding. 
Hence, it is not difficult for him to ‘‘conceive a pre- 
dicament,”’ “‘where it might become a high and 
imperious duty for every abolitionist to give his 
vote to Henry Clay, as President.” ‘The Aboli- 
tionist, on the other hand, regarding the slavery 
question, emphatically as a moral one, cannot with 
any show of consistency adopt towards it a policy, 
even for the sake of gaining a temporary advantage, 
which shall compromit his principles by giving 
theslightest sanction to the practice of slaveholding. 
Hence, he must always, until Mr. Clay retract his 
apologies for slavery and abandon the practice of it, 
feel it ‘a high and imperious duty,” to withhold 
from him his suffrages. 

But, if we entertained views of slavery, 
precisely like those of the Gazette, we should 
oppose Mr. Clay’s claims to the Presidency.— 
We cannot avoid the conviction that he is not only 
‘wrong on the question of slavery,” but that he is 
also ‘abject to it.” The conviction is painful, it is 
humiliating. For we are not blind to Mr. Clay’s 
‘other excellent qualities,” or forgetful of the ‘‘ser- 
vices” he has rendered the country. For these, 
let him receive honor; but honor only where hon- 
or is due. His abject prostration before the slave- 
holding power, is a foul blot. on his fame. We 
feel it the more deeply, because his fam2 was part 
of the nation’s treasure; and because too, it furnish- 
es fearful evidence of the supremacy of that sinister 
interest, which at present sways the government 
of the republic. 

Wherein does Mr. Clay now differ from the 
‘snorthern man with southern principles’’—in doc- 
trine, in spirit, in policy? Martin Van Buren 
holds that it would be a violation of good faith to- 
wards Virginia and Maryland, to abolish slavery 
in the Districtof Columbia. So dees Henry Clay. 
Martin Van Buren,has done all he could to repress 
anti-slavery agitation at the North. So has Henry | 
Clay. ‘True, the former has given a pledge, that 
he will veto any bill, for abolition in the District, 
should it be passed by both houses, But what 
ground have we for presuming, that Henry Clay 
will not do the same? True, Martin Van Buren 
has violated, through his minions, the sacred right 
of petition. But what are Henry Clay’s views on 
this question? He would maintain the right of pe- 
tition, yousay. Beitso, Have you ever heard 
him avow any other motive than a desire to put 
down abolitionists? Again and again have we 
read his remarks on this point. He thought 
forms should be carefully preserved. It would be 





better to receive petitions and refer them, for all op- 
posite course was only calculated to feed extite- 
ment! We never yet have heard him advocate the 
reception of petitions, on the broad ground of invi- 
olable right. Any other ground should have been 
spurned by an American Statesman. But, hé is 
beyond Van Buren in some things. He isa déter- 
mined slaveholder, at this age of the world, when 
all Christendom is crying out with a milion 
voices against the practice. And he is a determine 
ed advocate of perpetual slavery in this country, 
unless the two races can be separated;—in d@fiaace 
of the example, and spirit, and teachings, of the 
revolutionary fathers, and the principles of that 
constitution, which he is sworn to support. Was 
he always so? No! He was once the eloquent, 
devoted advocate ofemancipation. All his sympa- 
thies were on the side of liberty. Whence this 
wonderful change? From reasons which, in our 
estimation, convict him of being ‘‘abject”’ on the 
“question of slavery.” ‘The Gazette is aware, 
that Mr. Clay’s moderate course towards abolition- 
ists up to the last session of Congress, had brought 
his fidelity to southern interests, in question. His 
“boyhood passion” in favor of liberty was remem- 
bered to his detriment. Evidence enough was 
furnished throughout the South, that Henry Clay 
could not receive southern support, unless he would 
take a more unequivocal stand, as a pro-slavery 
man. Some time before the last session of Cbn- 
gress, the Mobile Com. Register said,— 
*‘We must do by Mr Clay as we have done by 
Mr. Van Buren—leave him not an inch of neutral 
ground to stand upon between the South and te 


“We differ, [says the editor,] from Mr. Clay, in opinion, fanatics. We must push him as far as Mr. lin~ mf 


Buren was pushed—The southern safety dematls 
it. It is in vain to talk of Mr. Clay’s resolutids, 
That is one step—the first step. He must m&- 
ure the whole length; and walk altogether offre 
middle neutral ground, which he occupies, or\e 
South will spurn and reject him,” | 


Such was the command of the slaveholding po\- 
er. And has it not been obeyed to the very lette’ 
Sometime ago, the Gazette published an artic} 
from a Philadelphia paper, containing a statemen 
by Mr. Preston of some circumstances connected 
with the delivery of Mr. Clay’s speech. ‘The stated 
ment showed that, this speech, before delivery,, 
was submitted to the slaveholding politicians; .Mr. 
Preston among the number; and received theirentire 
approbation. And after its delivery, we all know 
that the great apostle of slavery, John C. Galhouny, 
pronounced his benediction upon it, and announced | 
that now, the South was united. Remembering: | 
then Henry Clay’s early devotion to liberty; fixing: 
our eye on the monstrous, slavish doctrines of hiss 
late speech, and keeping in view the circumstan- 
ces just noted, preceding and following its delive- 
ry, we see overwhelming evidence, that Henty 
Clay is notonly ‘‘abject”’ on the ‘question of slav- 
ry,” but that liberty has-no more to hope fron 
ized president, whos 


ee 
€ptile renegades” have conspired against th\ 


rights of the free people of this Union. 








ILuino1s.—The last number of the Genius of 
Emancipation is well-filled with accounts of the 
formation of new anti-slavery societies. Aboli-\ 
tion is progressing rapidly in Illinois, if we may| 
judge from appearances. , | 








AMALGAMATION.—The Montrose Spectater r¢ 
lates the following amusing circumstance. 


“A number of gentlemen and members of Congress wer 
sitting at table in one of the boarding-houses of the Distri¢ 
of Columbia, recently, discussing points of ecclesiastica 
history. One gentleman asked another who was the fathey 
of Enoch? The old lady who kept the boardisigdaaaele 
hearing but part of the story, and being somewhat deaf, sug 
posed that she was asked who was the father of the spright- 
ly mulatto boy, (a slave,) of some 16 years of age, wht 
was wailing upon the table and whose name was Enoch 
and replied, “Gov. M ‘ of Alabama!” A burst @ 
laughter was the consequence of this unexpected answes 
This is told us for a fact~by a gentlemen who saw and heatd 
the whole of it, We could give names if at liberty.” 








Tue Frrenps or THE Stavenotper, in Fair, 
field, Ia., lately held a meeting, to denounce Abo- 
litionists. Among other resolutions they passed 
the following, which seems to indicate a prevalent 
propensity among them to amalgamation. 
‘Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to 
the daughter of our neighbor marrying a negro; 
that we are unfriendly to amalgamation of the 
different species of the human family.” 

The friends of slavery should be careful not to 
denounce amalgamation too severely, if they ex- 
pect their resolutions to go ta the South. 


Pro-Stavery 1N Onto.—Mr. Hammond's re- 
view of Mr. Clay’s speech, has excited, he says, 
“grievous dissatisfaction witha goodly number of 
his Ohic friends.’ Slaves to party or to the South, am 
independent editor is an ‘‘object of (their) implacable: 
disgust.” On the other hand, symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction with his course, at the South are very 
rare. Southern whigs, we suppose, are pleased to 
see ‘Henry Clay, reprobated -for his fidelity to 
slavery. 
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Sournern Conreperacy.—We are glad_politi- 
cians are beginning to open their mouths about the 
ulterior object of the great South Carolina rail-- 
road. For the last year we have been harping on: 
this topic, cutting scraps from speeches, reports,. 
&c. to show, that the chief object of the southern: 
confederacy-men, is to turn Ohio, Indiana and Illi-- 
nois into good, obedient vassals, and through them 
to stay the march of what they call, ‘‘fanaticism.” 
The Louisville Journal of April 20th has a long 
article on this subject, showing how the South 
Carolina politicians have taken advantage of the 
anti-abolition excitement, to enlist multitudes of 
the people of Kentucky in favor of their project, 
and exposing the true design of their insidious 
schemes. After alluding to the various defences of 
slavery, the Journal says— 

“Yet all these things have failed to restrain the 
movements of the Abolitionists; and South Caro- 
lina can have but one more step to recommend to 
the people of Kentucky,—and that is, secession 
from the Union. ‘This rail-road with its bank, 
is to be but preliminary to this anticipated condi- 
tion of things, as the history of S. Carolina poli- 
ticians clearly shows. As soon as this state Is. 
deemed ripe enough for the scheme, South Caro- 
lina will proclaim in the words of Mr. Jefferson— 
“there can be no harm in having two confedera.. 
cies, a Northern and a Southern.” 

Mr Hammond informs us in his paper, thatsev~ 
eral of the South Carolina political leaders and 
patrons of this rail-road, have been admitted. to 








citizenship. in Texas, the constitution @f that re 





public not requiring renunciation of allegiance to 
the United States, as a condition. What is the 
meaning of this? Cut off New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan, and unite 
West and South by a new bond of union, and 
what objection then would there be to the annexa- 


tion of Texas? 

The Cincinnati Gazette copies the Journal arti- 
cle, to which we alluded, and remarks— ‘ 

“Just let us imagine the scheme of a great sepa- 
rate southern confederacy, concocted by John C. 
Calhoun & Co. Let us find Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and suppose it extended to Michigan’s south- 
ern boundary; thence sweep westward to the 
Rocky Mountains; southward to the Rio Del 
Norte, to Mexico, to the Isthmus of Panama itself! 
And Ohio and Indiana and Illinois, with their 
charter of perpetual prohibition against slavery, 
what excellent hewers of wood and carriers of 
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Governor Pinney had lately been convincing them 


f the impossibility of the colored man being ele- 


ated in this country. 





New Prosect.—A_ writer in the Gazette, sign- 
ig himself Granville, has lately addressed Judge 


Burnet, a communication, proposing a new plan 
for colonizing slavery out of the country. 
ming that Colonization contemplates the abolition of 
slavery as its object, that its power of accomplish- 
ing this object is yet unproved, and that the Amer- 
ican people, if convinced of its practicability, 
would give it their hearty support, he proposes, 
that the society select a single state, ora certain 
number of couyties in a state, as the theatre of its 
operations, and concentrate all its energies there- 
on, with the express view of abolishing slavery. 


Assu" 


water, they would make, for the nabobs of this 
great Southern confederacy!” 








Generar Hamitton at a public dinner given 
him in Texas, said— 


“The Anglo-Saxon race have been the greatest 
land-robbers on the face of the earth.” 


Yes, and he might have added—the greatest 
man-robbers to boot. 





Dr. Wirson’s pamphlet, containing his two ser- 
mons, we have looked through. We have nothing 
more to say, than what we have said already. We 
reported these sermons a month or two since in 
our paper, and can perceive no discrepancy be- 
tween our report and the pamphlet. If there be 


v 


any, our columns are open to any one, who will 
point it out. ‘The comment of the Cincinnati Gaz- 


oe upon it is as follows.— 

‘‘Upon a careful perusal of the publication, my 
impressions remain, that the discourses constitute 
an uncalled for, volunteer advocacy of slavery. 
In Dr. Wilson’s congregation, the relations of 
master and slave have no existence. Instructions 
upon these relations could have no practical bear- 
ing for good, in the daily transactions of life. ‘The 
doctrines involved, in such instructions, could not 
have been otherwise, than in countenance and sup- 
port of “.2merican oppression.”” ‘To this issue 
the whole work is laboriously directed.” l 


t 
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Nationa, Anti-SLtavery Convention. — The 


Executive Com. of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society i 


onization society. 
president, for he addressed a long reply to Gran- 


sideration of the colonization society. 


‘The state selected,” he says, ‘‘might be either 
South Carolina or Georgia, as having fairly ex- 
perienced the benefits and the evils of slavery.” — 


Or, if this should be thought injudicious, Virginia 
or Kentucky might be chosen. This scheme is 
proposed and enforced, apparently with great sim- 
plicity of purpose; but we are inclined to think, 
that Mr. Granville rather intended to quiz the res- 
rectable President of the Hamilton County Col- 


So, however, thought not the 


ille, seriously arguing against this very feasible 


project, and in favor of the present successful plan 
of operations. 
rejoined, setting forth additional reasons, in behalf 
of his new project. 
declined further discussion, and thought it best 
for friends not to fall out by the way, or discuss 


But Granville was not satisfied, and 


Mr. President, in answer, 


he matter before the public. 

Granville’s project certainly deserves the con- 
Mr. Gur- 
ey has said so much about the willingness of the 


slave states to be rid of slavery, that we should 
suppose Kentucky, or Virginia, for instance, would 


uinp at such a scheme. 





wc There are circumstances connected with the 
iistory of the writer of the following article, 


e 
which give peculiar interest to the dialogue. He 


sagentleman recently from the South. Born a 


have resolved to call a great National Anti-Slavery 
Convention, to be held on Tuesday, the 30th of 
The place not yet determined on— 
probably it will be, @Lany. 








Generat Anti-Stavery Convention. — The 


Emancipator proposes to British Abolitionists, that 
a GENERAL ANTI-SSLAVERY CONFER- 
ENCE be called, to ‘consist of delegates from all 
‘civilized nations, to be held in London, in the 
month of May or June, 1840. We see nothing 
visionary in this proposal. Slavery is a war on 
the entire human family, and it is right that the 
moral ewergies of the whole world should be ar- 
rayed and concentrated against it. Such a confer- 
ence as this, would Le the highest and most solemn 
human attestation to the awful sacredness of hu- 
man nature, that could be given. , 











Sovutnern CommerciaL Coxvention. — This 
nullification convention assembled at Charleston 
on the 15th inst. Number of delegates, 219. Of|! 
these 170 were from S. Carolina, and 33 from 
Georgia;—a majority of the 33, $rom Augusta, 
Ga. From North Carolina, 3; ‘Tennessee, 5, 
Alabama, 4; Florida, 3. 

South Carolina will find it hard to carry forward 
her project of a Southern confederacy, without 
the aid of “Old Virginia.’ In fact, she finds lit- 
tle sympathy in any of the Southern states, ex- 
cept Georgia;.and even Georgia seems lukewarm. 








Crxerxnati Rioters.—One of the suits, spring- 
ing out of the Cincinnati riots in 1836, was decid- 
ed in the Supreme Court, last Tuesday. It was the 
ease of A. Wattles against Graham, Bates, and 
others; and the damages were laid at $300. Ver 
dict for the plaintiff—$150. ‘This determines the 
fate of the more important suit, now pending in 
the Superior Court. We are glad, that even at 
this late day, the character of Cincinnati, as a law- 
abiding city, is about to be redeemed. 

Vindictive damages were not asked or desired 
in the above suit. 








pcp Heavy Articies.—Hereafter, we hope to 
be able to give more variety in our paper. ‘This 
week two articles occupy a large portion of it. 
We ask attention to Mr. Wade’s speech on the 
Servile Bill. Mr. Wade is a strong man, free 
and bold in speech and spirit. 








Tue Caristian Journat.—This spirited, inde- 
pendent paper is merged in the New York Evan- 
gelist. The aid of Mr. Chester, its editor, is for 
the present to be given, in the conduct of the 
Evangelist. We presume the last part of the ar- 
rangementis only temporary. At all events, we 
hope to see him again navigating in a craft of his 
own. 








gc Gerrit Smiru has written a review of Hen- 
ry Clay’s speech, which will shortly appear. 








PCP Mr. Morris’ speech is widely circulating 
‘im the country. In the East, in different places 


fully sustained the system of slavery. 
with published a series of articles on the subject, 
which were received with great favor, and exten- 
sively circulated in the South. 
mind became again unsettled; he resumed the ex- 
amination of the question; left the South in dis- 
gust with slavery. and is now pastor of a church 
in afree state, and a believer in the doctrine that 
slavery is a sin, and ought to be immediately 


views on the subject of slavery? 
holder, [ know you to be a conscientious man, and that you 


slave holder, until within a few years he contin- 
ued such, without the consciousness of wrong 
doing. Four or five years ago, by some means 
becoming interested in the question of slavery, he 
commenced an examination of itin the light of 
Revelation, and convinced himself that the Bible 
He forth- 


Subsequently, his 


abolished. 


The characters in the following dialogue, rep- 


resent himself now, and himself at the period 
when he believed slavery was right, and advocated 


t sincerely as a Bible-institution. He is anxious 
n this way to undo, as far as possible the evil he 


once did, 


DIALOGUE ABOUT SLAVERY. 


Will you do me the favor Mr. B., to give me your 
Although you are a slave 


A. 


must feel you have good reasons in favor of slavery or you 
would not have any part in upholding it. 

B. Ido feel satisfied that s'avery is right. But still 
it is possible I may be in error: asI know you to be equally 


as conscientious in opposing slavery, I shall be pleased to 


argue the subject with you, If man really have no right 
to hold his fellow man in bondage, I wish to know it, for if 
it he so, I cannot see that the christian slave holder has any 


choice but in the immediate manumission of his slaves,— 


Hosever poverty may stare him in the face and the con- 


tempt and scorn of a community, whose pecuniary interests 
check the influence of truth, and who, disregarding the 
demands of justice, shall ca!l him fanatic, may be in pros- 


pect—still he dares not neglect the mandate of heaven, 


He must sacrifice wealth, friendship and reputation, in con- 
scientious compliance to the will of his Maker, upon the 
altar of christian self-denial.—And he must not stop there: 
it becomes his duty to raise his voice in favor of those who 
are forcibly deprived of their natural rights, and by entreaty, 
by exhortation, by warning, to persuade the master to man- 
umit his slaves. 


A. Tam pleased to hear you talk thus, for it gives me 


still more confidence in your judgement and conscientious- 
ness, 
to slave property is derived! 


Will you proceed to show whence your moral right 


B. ‘The Bible is the only safe test of truth, and to this 
word and to this testimony [ appeal. My first argument is 
taken from Gen. ix, 24, 25, 26, 27,—*And Noah awoke 
from his wine and knew what his younger son had done 
unto him. And he said, cursed be Canaan, a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, bles- 
sed be the Lord God of Heaven, and Canaan shall be his 
servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem and Canaan shall be his servant.” 


Here is a curse pronounced upon Ham, and entailed up- 
on his posterity, thus at one blow instituting perpetual sla- 
very. But how can this curse be put in execution, unless 
there be masters to own slaves? Is it the divine law—that 
man shall not hold property in man? ‘hen, by yielding 
obedience to the divine will, the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth must have thwarted the purpose of God, and by 
their righteousness the guilty must have gone unpunished. 

Shall it here be objected, that this is prophetic, not only 
of the slavery of Ham, but of the criminality of Shem and 
Japheth in hoiding their brother in bondage? We reply: 
That whilst Noah was cursing Ham, he was blessing his 
brothers; but the. objection makes the blessing a greater 
curse than the curse itself, for to be a’slave is not a crime, 
but the penalty for crime; and here are Shem and Japheth 
blessed with the promise that they shall be criminals in 
holding property in their fellow man. A most paradoxical 
blessing this! Rather let us be the cursed slave,than the bles- 


sed master, and Father Noah, take back thy blessing, 


A. Your argument is specious but not solid. ‘Io make 


thousands of copies have been printed in pamphlet 
form, and distributed gratuitously. 








Creve.ann.—Cleveland is moving in the cause 


of education. In a late report from the School 
Committee, recommending more efficient measures 
for promoting general education, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

“The Committee, however, while they commend, would 
not do justice to their own feelings, nor to the trust reposed 
in them, did they not point out what appears to them de- 
fects, and suggest what they believe would be improvements. 
The charter confines the benefit of these schools*to our 
white population. It proposes to them that noblest of all 
levelling systems, the summit level of intellectual and moral 
cpttivation—while it leaves to the hand of charity, or to 
their own unaided efforts, the improvement of the colored 
race among us. This ought not to be.—T'hey should at 
least have one school supported as ours is by the public, 
where they might be elevated in intellect and morals, and 
where this community could at once protect itself against 


ignorance and depravity, and repay in some measure the 


spies inflicted on their race. Such an amendment of our 
charter as will effect this object, we cannot but hope will 


be demanded and effected by the enlightened community 
to whom we our seats,” 


The Committee reporting this very reasonable 
recommendation consisted of John A. Foote, 
George Mendenhall, and Richard Hilliard—the 
last however dissenting. This part of the report 
Was rejected by the council, the balance accepted. | | 
It would puzzle these enlightened gentlemen to 
assign-any reason for their conduct, except that 
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ita plain case I apply the argument to another prophecy. 
“And he sai’ unto Abraham, know of a surety that thy seed 
shall bea stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them; and they shall afflict them four hundred years,” 
Here is a prophecy that the Isrealites should be held in 
bondage and afflicted by the Egyptians. Was it therefore 


right that Pharaoh and his people should hold the Isrealites 
in severe captivity? 
shall not oppress his fellow man, for the Lord said for his 


Certainly it is the divine law that man 


people, “I will punish all that oppress them,” Jer, xxx, 20, 
Then by yielding obedience to the divine will which is that 
man should not oppress his fellow man, the Egyptians 
must have thwarted the purpose of God, and by their 
righteousness the sons of Jacob would: have gone unpunish- 
ed for their guilt in selling their brother Joseph to the Ish- 
maelite merchants. Now shall we conclude from this that 
Pharaoh did right to oppress them because the Lord had 
prophecied that they would be oppressed? The Lord sent 
grievous plagues upon the Egyptians because they oppres- 
sed the Isrealites. God does not punish virtue. I cannot 
however percieve why it was not just as virtuous and jus- 
tifiable that Pharaoh should afflict the children of Isreal, as 
that Shem and Japheth should hold in bondage the de- 
scendents of Ham. But you say that Noah was blessing 
Shem and Japheth when be promised that Canaan should 
be their servant. And that thisis blessing them with a 


promise that they should he crininals in holding their 


brethren in bondage. ‘T’o this I answer, wa: not God bles- 


sing Jacob when he promised Rachel,“ he elder shall serve 
the younger!” But did this make it right and virtuous 
that Jacob should deceive his. father Isaac so as to cheat 
Esau of the blessing? 
that the promise was fulfilled that the elder should serve the 
younger, 
crucifixtion of Jesus Christ, Did not Gud pronounce the 
blessing upon Abraham that through his seed all the fami- 


Yet it was by means of this cheat 


But we have a case more pertinent still in the 


ies of the earth should be blessed? Was not this all the 


time regarded by the Jews as an evidence of God's favor to 
them? And yet this promise never wonld have been fulfil- 
ted unlese Jesus Christ had been crucified, 


But is it not 


—— 


* 

equally true that when the Jews crucified the Lord ‘of 
Glory, it was a wicked deed! Still it is a blessing to Jews 
as well as Gentiles that Jesus Christ died upon the Cross. 
So then it does not follow that because Noah was pronoun- 
cing a blessing upon Shem and Japheth, it gave them a] 
right to hold in involuntary slavery theirjbrother Canaan, 
But this passage so frequently quoted in favor of ‘slavery, 
really presents a good ani substantial it gaMeaiit’ against 
slavery. It admits that slavery is a curse,it, presumes that 
freedum is a blessing, Now I would appeal to any chris- 
tian man if it be consistent with the: principles of the Gos- 
pel to seek to perpetuate a_curse agatnst his fellow man? 
Is it not the part of a christian to pray for and to agsist in 
procuring every good and every blesssing for all mankind! 
If freedem bea blessing and slavery a curse, it is for him to 
whom vengeance helongeth and who is the proper judge of 
all the earth to afflict those who deserve to be cursed, but 
it is the part of the christian to seek in the language of the 
Apostle “not his own but others wealth.” i 

B. The next passage to which I would refer yoy is Gen, 
xiv. 14,“And when Abram heard that his brother was ta- 
ken captive, he arined bis trained servants, born in his owh 
house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursaed them unto 
Dan.” 

Abram was celebrated for his piety, and was emphatically 
styled the “friend of God,” and here we have it expressly 
recorded, that he had slaves, yea, from their birth they were 
slaves, and born too .2bram’s slaves, "Tis trae that Abram 
did more than once forget his God, and even disgraced him- 
self by equivocation and falsehood, but can itbe presumed, 
that the man who would quit at God's command, the land 
of his birth, and the friends of his youth, who ever held inti- 
mate communion with his heavenly father, and who was so 
ready to suffer the will of God, as to raise his own hand to 
strike home the fatal blow to the heart of his veloved Isaac, 
would so far forget the obligations of a pious profession, as 
to live in habitual criminality. Ah, no. He ‘may have 
sometimes been tempted to occasional crror, but surely we 
dare not charge upon him by whose “works faith was matle 
perfect,” a continued dereliction of the divine will, .’that 
man shall not hold property in his fellow man.” Abram 
was a master, his slaves were happy in his service, and 
since God sanctioned it in him, he surely permits it in us. 

A. The strength of this argument lies in the assump- 
tion that Abram would not be likely to live in habitual er- 
ror. But why not Abraham live in error as well as many 
other pious men? Let us assume (what indeed is not true) 
that Abraham held slaves in the same serse in which South- 
erners hold slaves, shall we take the practice of Abrabam 
as our guide and conform our habits to his example! 
Then there is no impropriety in a master’s taking one of 
his female slaves for a concubine, for this is Abraham’s-ex- 
ample. Nor was this a mere momentary temptation, It 
was after serious deliberation and consultation with his 
wife that he made Hagar his concubine. Tlic truth ‘is, 
though Abraham was a good man and the friend of God, 
he was not perfect in holiness. Abraham was liable to err 
in judgement, and if he held slaves against their will, (which 
is a very doubtful point) and exercised unlimited power 
over them though Abraham was a good man, yet he may 


ed that we are not to’ take Abraham as our guide, but a 
greater than Abraham. 

B, Inext point you to Exodus, xx. 17, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet thyneigh- 
bor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, por; 
his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy ncighbot's, 

It woul. appear strange, that God should introduce into 
his code of moral law, a provision that secures to,a man, 
property in his fellow man, by checking even the disposi- 
lion to defraud him of his ownership, if that man be indeed 
prohibited by the divine will from holding such property, 
whilst at the same time that code is entirely silent as to 
such divine prohibition, But we would that we eould di- 
vest ourselves entirely of the fear, that some of our Northern 
Phulanthropists are actuated in their opposition to slavery, 
by the very spirit which the above commandment js intend- 
ed to quell. 

A. This argument proceeds upon the assumption that 
by man servant and maid servant are necessarily implied 
slaves. Whereasit is assuredly unlawful to covet the hir- 
ed servants of our neighbor, as it is unlawful to covet slaves. 
Another error in this argument is that there is nothing in 
the decalogue which inhibits involuntary servitude, This 
very commandment is a prohibition, If it had been regar- 
ded and men had never been under the influence of avarice, 
would there ever have been any slave dealers on the coast 
of Africa! It was covetousness that introduced slavery into 
these United States, hence we say the 10th commandment 
in prohibiting covetousness prohibits slavery—And who 
docs not know that when men ¢ease to be covctous, they 
will cease also to trade in slaves! 

B. Take next Exodus xxi. 2, 3,4, 5, 6. “Ifthou buy 
a Hebrew servant, six vears he shall serve: and in the sev- 
enth, he shall goout free for nothing. Ifhe came in by 
himself, he shall go out by himself; if he were married, then 
his wife shall go out with him. . If his master shall have 
given him a wife, and she shall have bora him sons or 
daughters, the wife and her children shall be her. masters,’. 
and he shall go out by himself. And if the servant shall 
plainly say, L love my master, my wife, my children; I will 
not go out free; then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges; he shall also bring him unto the door, or utito the 
door post; and his master shall bore his ear through wita an 
awl, and he shall -serve him forever.” &c, Deuteronomy, 
xv, 17, “And also unto thy maid servant, thou shalt do 
likewise,” 

If I were at all doubtful of the correctness of my re- 
marks upon the 10th Commandment, those doubts must 
vanish as I read this last quotation of the succeeding 
chapter. And he that cannot see the sanction of slavery 
here, not only temporary, but perpetual, must be d/ind from 
choice. 

Here is palpable silence in reference to all slaves, except 
Hebrews, and a similar silence may be noticed in Jer, xxxiv, 
9. Here is also authority for holding slaves by right of 
birth, Here too is only direction for slaves who are pu’ 
chased, whilst no provision is made for the subsequent free- 
dom of such as are Jorn slaves, And lastly, here is the 
bought, Hebrew servant himself, made a slave forever, by a 
solemn cersmony, and though ’tis true, he voluntarily con- 
tinues a slave, yet it is under circumstances which render 
it unnatural for him to withhold his consent. duh 

A, It is admitted in this argument that none but He- 
brew servants are here alluded to, But inorder to have a 
full understanding of this passage we mast connect it with 
other parts of the Mosaic law. By comparing and bring- 
ing together this passage with the xxvth chapter of Leviti- 
cus from the 39th to the 55th verses and the xxth of Deu- 
teronomy, from the 12th to the [8th verses, we shall obtain 
the following as the complete law on the sulject of Hebrew 
bondage. “Ifthou buy a Hebrew servant,” “a Hebrew man 
or a Hebrew woman,” “six years he shall serve,” not“as a 
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enth he shallgo out free for nothing.” ‘'Thou shalt not 
let him go away empty; thou shalt furnish him liberally out 
of thy flock and out of thy flour and out of thy wine press:* 
of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou 
shall give unto him.” “If he came in by himself he shall 
go out by himself: if he were married then his wife shall go} 
out with him. If his master have given him a wife, and. 
she have borne him sons and daughters, the wife and her 
children shall be her masters,” unto the year of jubilce,” 
and he shall go out by himself. And if. the servant shall 
plainly say I love my master, my wife and my children; I 
will not go out free then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges: he shall also bring him unto the door post; and his 
master shall bore his ear with an awl, and he shall serve 
him for ever,” i, ec. during life or until the year of jubilee. 

The only involuntary servitude in this caze is the bondage | 
of the wife and children until the year of jubilee, and this. 
only when the wife has been given by the master. “Fhe ob+" 
ject of the law authorising the master to retain the wife and 
children in his service was evidently to provide for the chil- 
dren.—Until the year of jubilee the father could nat have 
his original estate restored to him, and hence his family 
would be subject to poverty and want. The master there- 
fore :etains the children and their mother in his service, and 
thus provides them with a home and support until they 
could receive their patrimonial estate. 

In all other cases the Hebrew servants whether male or 
female were to go out free after six years service, And in 
no case was a Hebrew to serve as a bondman, It wis the’ 
express law “they shall not be sold as bondmen.” 


among the heathens. But even these could be ‘retained ia 
bondage no longer than unto the year of jubilee, “1 was 
the law: “Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.’ Leviticus xxv, 10. Provision was therefore made 
for the freedom of home born servants and for the freedom 
of even those who were taken from among the heathen. It 
is true that itis said of the “strangers” they shall be your 
bondmen forev-r, but the term “forever” docs not imply, 
perpetual possession, but rather that at all times they must 
supply themselves with bondmen only from among these 
strangers, ‘The law is plaiu that every fiftieth yeur all were 
liberated, Now if we are to appeal! to the law of Moses let 
us go the whole law in this matter. These United States 
ae than fifty years old and th¢ slaves are not yet liber- 
ated, 


slavery was allowed by the law? ‘She law of Moses ‘wands 
directly opposed to perpetual iavoluntary servitude.—[t was 
an anti-slavery law, 

_ B. [know you would quote the following text on your 
side of the question, but hear my interpretation of it. Ex- 
ous, xxi, 16, “He that stealeth a man and selfeth hin, 
7 oe be found in his hand he shalt surely be put to 

eath, 

_ The 10th commandment being disregarded by any, may 
induce theft, and here js a further. provision to secure to a 
man his property in his fellow man, making2it pend, 
making it death to steal a slave. But it also makes it death, 
to steal a freeman, and convert bim into a slave, ‘This.can- 
not, however, be interpreted into ‘a prohibition of slavery, 


have done wrong in that one thing. But letit be remember- 4 


bond servant but asa yearly hired servant,” and in the sev; J, , 


Bondmen and bondmaids were to te obtained only from | 


1 


But why take the law of Moses to vindicate. the |:. 
system of slavery practised at the South when no such 
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though we may not deny, but many of our slaves wete ac- 
tually’stolen from their native land, yet: we are kept in ig- 
norance of this fact, and are left to the impression that they 
are rather the victims of suvage warfare among themselves, 
and we know thatitis not unusual for one nation to be for-- 
ced for their self defence to’ make prisoners of another, and 

instead of exterminating them by the ~veapons of war, to 

sell thent fer slaves, 

_- A. Novone ought to question the immorality of steal- 

ing aslave. But this passage has reference especially to 

kidnapping. ltrs ane to make slaves of them. A ‘parallel 

passage in the Mosaic’ faw makes this evident. “If a man 

be found steating ah¥.af his ‘irethren of the children of Is- 

rael and Wwaktig wereranuze yt bith, or selleth him; then 

that thief shall die; and thoo shall pat evit away from among 

you.” Deu, xxiv, 7 Here there is a direct law against 

involuntary servitude. [ wonder how you can dispute i 

But it is objected that the slaves of the South may not have 

been stolen, but as prisoners of war were sold into captivity. 

I would to God that the matter stood even as fair as this. 

But an examination into the history of the African slave 

trade, will tell a very different story. [tis too true that the 

very wars by which these captives aie made, originate to a 

monstrous extent in the encouragement which the slave 

trade gives to the Africans to enslave their brethren. But 

admit all that the argument requires, and still a second 

thought must lead the candid mind to acknowledge that even 

the savage warfare of differing tribes cannot be a vindica- 
tion of slavery, and especially of that slavery which de- 
scends from generation to generation, I will put the case 
in this way:—Suppose that this question of slavery should 
lead to a civil war between the South and North and the 
North should put her prisoners of war to the alternative of 
death or slavery—would Governor Campbell, Governor 
McDuffie, or Gen, Hamilton prefer slavery to death! 
Would they: regard it a blessing to be sent in a slave ship 
across the ocean to England or Franee to be sold as slaves 
forever, they and their children afterthem? Will they pre- 
fer this to death? Or] would ask, would England be justi- 
fied to open her ports to such a slave trade, and because 
these prisoners of war are put to the alternative of death or 
slavery, shall Britains’ sons subject them to perpetual ser- 
vitude? Is it notthe law of humanity to ransom them rath- 
er than to enslave them? But admit further that I rescue 
by purchase from an Indian’s Tomahawk his brother Indian 
of another tribe, and for remuneration demand his service. 
By what code of morality can I require more of his service 
than will repay me what I have spent! But the true state 
of the case in question is that Afiica is robbed of her sons, 
and the stolen captives are found in America’s bands. 

B. You have certainly presented this subject ina light 
which requires my further thought; but while we are on 
this subject I wish to give you an opportunity to notice anoth- 
er passage which Abolitionists I know make great use of, 
but which appears to me to lead to inferences rather oppos- 
ed to their views: Deu. xxii, 15, 16. Thou shalt not de- 
liver unto his master, the servant that is escaped fiom his 
master unto thee: he shall dwell with thee, even among you 
in that place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates 
where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 

This evidently has allusion to ths servant of a heathen 
and not.of an Israelite, or it evidently is a virtual contradic- 
tion of the passage (Ex. xxi, 16,) I have just commented 
on. This being the proper construction of the passage, and 
surely none will deny it, we are also authorised to assert that 
the Jews had a right to hold not only purchased slaves, but 
even the runaway slaves of the heathen. In reference to 
these fugitives, however, it is expressly stipulated that they 
make choice of a master’ among the whole Israelitish Na- 
tion, and that when that choice has been made, the master 
shall not “oppress” the slave. 

A. Trather think with you that this does mean a ser- 
vant es¢aped from a neighboring country, and I think the 
law intended to make the land of Israel a refuge for the 
oppressed; but I think alsothe argument rather gratuitous. 
ly assumes that such a runaway became a slave in turn toa 
Jewish master. He might choose his place to live, but 
there is not a word implied respecting the choice of a mas- 
ter, ‘He had a right, of course, to bind himself for any 
term of service he pleased, but certainly no one had a right 
to seize him and make aslave of him against his will. The 
passage appears to me to be a law to secure the liberty of 
the slave, and I feel assured that had you never been under 
the prejudice of early influences in favor of slavery, you 
could never have dreamed otherwise than that it was an 
anti-slavery law. 

B. Let me refer you also in concluding my argument 
drawn from the old Testament to Prov. xxix. 21. “He 
that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child, shall 
have him become his son at the length. ’ 

This passage contains a warning against bringing up a 
servant delicately, and the master is reminded, that by such 
imprudence his servant willprofit him nothing, for instead 
_of doing his master’s work, he will. arrogate to himself an 
equality with his master’s son. Bot the particular use for 
which-J quote this passage, is to shew that it was a custom- 
ary thing even at the late day when the Proverbs were writ. 
ten, not only to hold slaves, but to raise them up slaves from 
theit infancy, 

A. Your comment upon this text I see no reason to ob- 
ject to, I have already admitted that the Jews were allow- 
ed in certain cases to have bond servants raised in their own 
houses; but this is no proof in favor of perpetual bondage, 
All, old and young, were entitled to freedom at all events 
on the fiftieth year. 

B. My conclusions drawn from the old Testament are 

Ist. That slaves were bought and sold. 

2d. That slaves were bound from birth. 

3d. That God instead of disapproving, expressly sanc- 
tioned and made provis:on for slavery. , 

i. A. Tam ready to admit to the letter, the two first infer- 
ences drawn from the examination of the old ‘T'estament, 
viz: That slaves were bought and sold and that slaves were 
bound from birth, but I shall not concede to the correctness 
of the third, for it is, [ think, demonstrable that God did 
express his disapprobation of slavery, although he did make 
laws regulating it. Slavery existed just as other sinful 
things existed, for instance polygamy; and for the same rea- 
son that the Mosaic law made provision for regulating the 
family affairs of a man having two wives* it may have 
-made provision for regulating slavery. By the Mosaic law 
too, men were allowed to divorce their wives, but our Sa- 


| ¥idur says ‘this was on account. of the hardness of men’s 


hearts. Soslavery was recognized hy: the law, but so far 
from God’s,sanctioning slavery by this recognition, the very 
regulations he made respecting it are expressive of his disap- 
probation of involuntary servitude. And asT have shown, 
the Mosaic law instead of favoring slavery was really for 
the abolition of slavery. 

“Surely the old Testament shews God’s disapprobation of 
slavery when 

Ist. It regards slavery as a curse to be made use of as a 
punishment for crime. 

Q.°Tt guards against slavery by forbidding all cove- 
tousness. 

3d. It expressty enjoins that whoso stealeth a man and 
FSelléth him or if he be found in his hand he shall surely be 
put to death. 

4th. It provides for the freedom of those who were en- 
slaved, cither at the expiration of six years or of forty-nine 
years at most. 

5th, It secures the slave against cruel treatment from 
the master, by demanding his freedom for the loss of even 
a tooth, 

6th. It requires the master to give up the slave when- 
ever his kindred or himself may be able to regeem him, A 
law the very reverse of that which obtains at the South, and 
which throws every obstacle in the way ofa conscientious 
man manumitting his slaves, 

7th. It forbids the restoration of one to slavery who ran 
away from his master, ; 

8th. It gives us the history of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from that bondage into which Joseph had heen sold 
hy his brethren and his brethren sold themselves for corn, 
and this history clearly manifests God’s anger with the Egyp- 
tians for detaining his people in bondage. 

Now putting all these items together, I ask, if slavery has 
the sanction of the old ‘T’estament in its favor, and more es- 
pecially Task, does it sanction such slavery as exists in these 
United States? 

B. But what will you do with the New Testament! Take 

John, viii. 33, “They answered him, we be Abraham’s 

‘seed, and were never in bondage to any -man: how gayest 
thou, we shall be made free,” 
Upon: this verse, Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that 
these words were: spoken in a Sabbatical year, when free- 
dom was given to servants, and the answer of the Pharisees 
toour Lord was in allusion to this circumstance. “We are 
Abraham’s seed, and consequently had we ever been in bon- 
dage, we should have been set at liberty at the season, tho’ 
Gentile slaves are still detained, and besides that, we were 
never in bondage to any man at all,” 


Our Saviour in his reply says, if they were not the ser- 
vants of men, they were at least the servants of sin. “And 
the servant abideth not in the house forever, but the son 
abideth ever. Ifthe son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free inded.” Dr, Doddridge paraphrases thus, “Now 
asthe servant does not always abide in the family of his 


. master, bat is at the Lord’s pleasure, liable to be dismissed or 


transferred to-another; much less'can you,” &e. 

Tn aline or two above, the pious Paraphrast has transla- 
ted the word “slave,” and tho*he subsequently restores the 
term “servant,” yethe stil pursues the same signification of 
the term, in giving to the Master absolute control over the 
servant, to transfer him to another at his pleasure, i. e. to 
sell him, . 

Now, it is evident to.us, shat when the Jews asserted they. | 
were never in bondage to any man, their remark bore allu- 
sion to personal anc not natiowal slavery, for the speakers 
knew, and all the multitude knew, that as a nation they had 
frequently been in bondage, and were at that time subject to 


‘the Roman yoke. As individuals, however, they asserted 


that they were freemen and not slaves, And the answer of 
our Saviour, which makes allusion to. the highest power a 
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inasmuch as slaves may be obtained without theft..And 





*Vide Deut, xxi 15, 16, 17, 


master can exercise over a bound servant, viz,’ to sell him, 
corroborates the idea, that personal slavery was referred to. 

Such being the interpretation of the passage, what infer- 
ence can we draw but that slivery, ubsolute s!avery, existed 
among the Jews at the time of our Saviour; and eso far 
from objecting to it, actually connived ut the practice, and 
made it the subject of frequent comparisons, 

A. T presume Dr. Gill 1s fully as good authority as a 
Biblical critic as Dr. Doddridge, and may be-allowed to fill 
up the chasm which the latter neglected. Let us hear 
what he sayson the answer of our Saviour to the Phari- 
sees. ‘The allusion is to the case of servants in common,” 
“Even an Hebrew servant that loved his master and would 
not go out free at the end of his servitude; and who after 
having his ear bored is said to serve him forever, yet that 


forever was but till the year of jubilee, whether neat or ve. 


THULE, US tue woOwoun cures ~ ewes 
nay if his master died before that time, he went out free; 
he was not obliged to serve his son or heirs.” Now I think 
the words of our Saviour have peculiar force when this in- 
terpretation given by Dr. Gill is admitted as the correct one. 
Aservant goes out free after a few years, and hence our 
Saviour in his reply to the Pharisees says “The servant 
abideth not in the house forever, but the servant abideth 
ever.” Certainly this does not in the slightest degree go 
to the support of absolute slavery. On the contrary itim- 
plies directly the reverse,—for it looks to the freedom of 
the slave, And whilst it must be admitted that our Saviour 
frequently used the word servant, there is no evidence that 
he had in view any other sort of slavery than that which 
was voluntary and limited, Nor should any argument be 
drawn in favor of slavery, from the fact that Jesus Christ 
did not in express terms condemn it. Did the Lord design 
to support injustice, when he commended the forethought 
of the unjust steward? Did he desizn to approve of the 
tribute levied by Roman power upon the Jewish nation when 
he said render unto Casar the things that be Caesars? In- 
deed, do we not find that the Gospel for the most part lays 
down only general principles? It is from these general 
principles that we draw such deductions as are applicable 
to special points, ‘The spirit of the Gospel affected the 
hearts of the primitive christians in its highest influences 
when they relinquished all their possessions, and sold their 
lands for the common good.—And when the spirit which 
is breathed by that text that requires us not to lay up treas- 
ures upon carth shall fully pervade our hearts, is it to be 
presumed that a christian people will contend they have a 
right to hold in perpetual bondage their fellow men? Love 
thy neighbor as thyself, is the law of Christ, and by that law 
the poor slave will find in his master a friend ready to do 
his part towards securing his happiness and elevating his 
intellectual and moral character. But is there no where a 
word our Saviour uttered that ic applicable to slavery and 
opposed to it! Did he not preach in the Jewish synagogue, 
“He that sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives?” And because the text is prop- 
erly applied to the captives of sin, is it certain that it goes 
no farther? [ feel in the pulsations of my heart that the re- 
ligion of the Gospel inclines men where they are deliver- 
ed from the captivity of sin, to desire the deliverance of 
their fellow men from oppression of every sort.—And I 
believe in my soul that the religion of the Gospel will 
yet give freecom to the slave. 

B—But who can read the following quotations from the 
Epistles and then say that slavery is condemned by Holy 
Writ? 

Ephesians, vi. 5, 6,°7, 8, 9.. “Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ, not with 
eye-service as men pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, do- 
ing the will of God from the heart, with good will doing ser- 
vice, as to the Lord, and not-mem: knewing that whatsoev- 
er good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or fice. And ye Masters do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatening: knowing that 
your Master also is in Heaven; neither is there respect of per-' 
sons with him.” 

Col. iii, 22, 23, 24, 25. iv, 1. “Servants obey in all 
things your Masters according to the flesh, not with eye-ser- 
vice as men pleaser; but in singleness of heart fearing God; 
and whatsoever ye do, doit heartily, as to the Lord and not 
unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the re- 
ward of the Inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ, But 
he that doeth wrong; shall receive for the wrong that he 
hath done: and there is no respect of persons, Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing 
that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 

Titus, ii. 9, “Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 
own Masters, and to please them well in all things; not an- 
swering again: not purloining, but showing all good fidelity; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” 

1 Tim, vi. 1,2, “Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke, count thoir own masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them, he- 
cause they are brethren; but rather «do them service, because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” 

1 Peter, ii. 18, 19, 20. “Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the froward. For this is thank worthy, if a man for 
conscience toward God, endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if when ye be buffetted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently? bat if when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God,” 

That man’s mind must be awfully perverted by preju- 
dice, who does not see in these passages, a sanction for sla- 
very. Even believers or Christians. are spoken of by St. 
Paul as owning slaves, and instead of being rebuked for it, 
their servants are exhorted to give them the more honor on 
the very ground of their Christianity. But wil it be as- 
sumed that the references here are to hired servants only !— 
Such a construction cannot be supported from the text, for 
the servants are spoken of as Bond men, and are also repre- 
sented as subject to be buffeted by their masters, and are di- 
rected to suffer patiently, even chastisement wrongtully in- 
flicted. Do such observations comport with the condition 
and opportunities of freemen, who are only for a season 
receiving wages fur their services? Certainly not, and we 
know the fact, that the Apostles addressed themselves to 
Christians of those nations whose laws permitted perpetual 
slavery. And finally, as tho’ in anticipation of the present 
fashionable discussion, we, have in the sacred book, a little 
Epistle written by Paul to Philemon, the Christian master 
of his runaway slave Onesimus; and this Epistle, if nothing 
else were to be found on the subject, ought to settle the dis- 
pute. Paul represents Philemon as a most amiable and 
lovely Christian, and then urges upon him the pardon of 
Onesimus, who, whilst a runaway, was converted under 
Paul's Ministry. 

A. I freely admit that the passages quoted from the 
Apostles’ epistles inculcate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience on the part of servants, bond as well as hired. 
This is but carrying out the principle laid down by eur 
Savior in the words, “resist not evil,” “and whosoever shall 
compel thee to goa mile go with.-him twain.” But surely 
this recommendativn to servants is no sanction of slavery, 
any more than the recommendation to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter, is an “Approval of the assault. But it 
is said believers are spoken of by Si. Paul as owning slaves; 
let this be admitted, and still two things have to be proved, 
or the argument loses its force. It must be proved that 
these servants had been bound without their consent, and if 
this be proved it must also be proved that their masters did 
not, when they became christians, relinquish their right to 
them as slaves, and only retain them afterwards as servants, 
to whum they paid wages. Besides, it ought to be remem- 
bered that apprentices are bound servants, and though the 
bondage may he for a limited period, the passages quoted are 
fully applicable to such bondage, and need not be made to 
signify any thing more. And as the case of Quesimus is 
regarded the strong point in the argument, we need only 
an unprejudiced examination of that to be satisfied that 
the bondage referred to was very different from the slavery 
supported in the United States. St, Paul says to Philemon 
that he might have enjoined upon him that which is conve- 
nient, buthe prefers to beseech him for Onesimus. And 
what dves he beseech him to do?’ ~Why, to receive him, not 
now asa s¢rvant but above a servant, a brother beloved. 
Could Paul have said respecting an absolute. slave, if he 
oweth thee ought put that to mine account; I, Paul have 
written it with mine own hand, I will repay it? And what 
finally became of Onesimus? Instead of being held in 
bondage by Philemon, we find him subsequently accompa- 
nying T'ychichus with a letter to the Colossian church from 
St. Paul, from which it is evident that after he returned to 
Philemon he came back to Rome to minister to St. Paul. 

But having shown the fallacy of the argument in favor of 
slavery, I shall in conclusion show that the Apostles did 
say enough to teaeh that, to hold men in perpetual bondage 
without their consent is sin. In 1 Cor. vii. 21, we have 
this language, “Art thou called being a servant? Care not 
for it; but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather.” Is 
it not the first impression on reading this passage, that free- 
dom is regarded by the Apostle as desirable; and is he not 
recommending to the servant to be contented with a condi- 
tion that is not in itself desirable? [ am aware that an in- 
genious cpnstruction may make this passage subserve the 
purposes of the advocate of slavery. But I repeat that the 
common sense impression is, that freedom is a better state 
than slavery, and that the servant had better receive his 
freedom if* it he offered him. ‘Thus the Apostle indirectly 
recommends to 2 benevolent man the manumission of his 
slave. Does it not follow that Christians. ought to adept 
measures to elevate slaves to that mofe desirable state? Fs 
it not the law that we must do good to all men? ‘How then 
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‘can Christians reconcile it to themselves to’ perpétuate by | 


legislation, a system of slavery,.and prevent a large portion 


ating as it has done in the United States, a crime in the 
sight of God, is evident from his saying that the law is 
made “for men-stealers.” ow th 
tle could express himself more decidedly against involun- 
tary sérvitude than by calling the originators of it, men- 
stealers, If it be criminal in: its origin, if slavery have its 
commencement in robbery, by what process of rcasoning 





of their fellow-men from ever enjoying the blessings of free- | 
|dom? But that the Apostle Paul regarded slavery, origin- | 


Now I know not how the Apos- | 
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can we vindicate its perpetuity? Suppose instead of meu 

stolen from their country, it be horses stolen from their own- 

ers, Has a man who buys a stolen horse a right to that 

horse, and especially when he has every reison to believe 

the horse was stolen? Is it not a true maxim, that the re- 

ceiver is as bad as the thief? And will it make the case 

any less a wrong, to receive the foal of a stolen horse? Is 

not the true owner entitled not only to his original stock, 

but all the issue? Do not hicirs require the slave and their 

issue, when entailed servants have been transferred by an 

unlawful sale? By what means then can a moral title be 

given to men whose fathers were stolen from their native 

land? Can a legislature do a°wrong, and make that moral 

which before was theft! Suppose the legislature pass a 

law that men shall have two wives, or women two husbands 

any oie DS PUAN AW make polygamy morally right? Will 

Surely not. Neither can stolen men ever Becolh@ PRA 

property. And hence, when St. Pau! condemn men-steal- 

ers, it is a condemnatiofi of all involuntary servitude of in- 

nocent persons, 

And he likewise says, “Masters give unto your servants 

that which is just and equal.’ Ts it not just that they who 

have never consented to their slavery should be made free? 

Is it not just to give to the laborer the wages of his toil? 

ask the question, if there be any thing in the whole Bible as 

direct as this against polygamy? Is there any thing in the 

Bible as direct as this against gambling? And why are we 
more ready to admit that polygamy and gambling are sips, 
than to admit that slavery isa sin? 

But will any one deny that oppression is condemned by 

the gospel of Jesus Christ? Aud is not the slavery at the 
South oppression? Docs not the gospel teach that men 

should search the scriptures? Do not the laws of the South 

forbid that men should be taught to read their Bible? . Ie 
not this oppression? Does not the gospel say, what God 
hath joined together Ict no man put asunder? Do not the 
slavery laws empower masters to separate wives and hus- 
bands!—Is not this oppression? Is it no oppression for par- 
ents to live in constant dread of having their children sold 
from them? Is it no oppression to have no trixl by jury— 
no right to testify against wrong—no right of self-defence? 
But this is slavery in its mildest form in these U. States. 
And can any one lay his hand upon his heart and say, the 
Bible sanctions a slavery like this? Would that I could 
blot out forever the part I have taken in times past, in this 
unholy system; but by the grace of God my feeble voice 
shall hereafter teach that it is acceptable to the Lord “to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke.” 

B. Your arguments are such, that I feel I must give this 
subject a more serious consideration. I trust the Lord; will 
enable me to do my duty, and leave the consequences to 
Him. 
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Da, Baitry:—Is not the time nearly arrived when the 
CINCINNATI ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY should 
hold its AnnuaL Mertixe—to elect delegates to the State 
Convention—to elect the Society’s officers for the year— 
and to say what MONEY WE WILL PLEDGE and 
RAISE, to sustain the State Society. 
Should we not have a meeting—a large, full, spirited 
meeting at once? After the many splendid exhibitions of 
our clear-minded, warm-hearted, zealous friend Blanchard, 
in his several lectures and dissection of Colonization—and 
the resistless facts and arguments, presented by our distin- 
guished co-laborers, Rankin and ‘Thome, should we not 
now rally to the conflict, with the monster Slavery, with 
new and quenchless vigor, untiring zeal, and unwonted lib- 
erality? 

We have for the year a great work to do—to withstand 
the desperate struggles of Negro-hatred and perpetual Sla- 
very, under the disguise of Colonization.--We have get to 
expunge the Negro-hunting, liberty-crusbing, God-abhor- 
ring Black Bill of double-distilled ABOMINATIONS 
from our Statute Book;—to rebuke in thunder-tones the 
demon spirit which originates and enforces GAGS, muzzles. 
the press, drowns humanity, and consigns nearly three 
millions of the bleeding victimes of Slavery to everlasting 
degradation and despair! When Tyranny comes in like a 
FLOOD, the Seinir or Linxrty must lift up a STAN-~ 
DARD against it! We must employ more lecturers—dif- 
fuse more light—.2bolitionize the whole State—and in or- 
der to do this, we must have the MEANS—open hearts 
and open hands, and open PURSES! We must make 
early preparation for a new legislature, and for a mighty 
onset upon CONGRESS: a glorious campaign is before 
us, and certain VICTORY!—Every man to the work, and 
now for a concentrated and tremendous lift for the over- 
throw of the GREAT BASTILE, - 
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CINCINNATI ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society will meet 
on TUESDAY EVENING of this week, in the 
sixth Presbyterian church, on Sixth, near Waknut. 

Mr. Blanchard will address the meeting. 

Important dusiness is to be transacted, prepar- 
atory to our Anniversary. We hope every mem- 
ber and friend of the society will be present; and 
bring as many others, as possible. Let every 
one use efforts to get his neighbors out. We hope 
also that members will come prepared to say, how 
much they will contribute the coming year. 











Sr. Crorx.—This Island belongs to the Danes. 
A letter received not long since by a gentleman in 
this city from a “Friend” now in that island, 
states that the Governor of the island had gone 
home to Denmark, by the request of the inhabi- 
tants, to make arrangements for the universal 
emancipation of the-slaves. Another letter has 
just been received, from another ‘Friend,’ which 
says that the inhabitants are preparing for the eon- 
summation, and among other things, are building 
eight large school houses for the instruction of the 
slaves. A deputation was sent, some years since, 
to visit the Islandof Antigua and learn the effects 
of emancipation. Their report was highly favo- 
rable, When will our own citizens manifest equal 
good sense in inquiring after the truth iu this great 
matter.— Liman. 
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no Mr. C. W. James is authorized to act as 
Collecting agent for the Philanthropist—all re- 
ceipts signed by him will be. received as valid at 


this Office. James Boyie, Pub. Ag't. 








The Miami County Anti-Slavery Society will meet, ac- 
eorting to adjournment, in the town of Piqua, the first 
Monday in May next, the meeting will be addresed by the 
Rev. J. Blanchard of Cincinnati; the Hon. Thomas Morris 
is also expected to be present. It is hoped that the friends. 
of the eause of humanity throughout the county wilt be 
punctual in thetr attendance, as there is business of import: 
ance to be attended to. 

April 20th, 1839. 





The Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Anti-Slavery 
Society, will be held at the Sand Creek Presbyterian Church 
Fayette Township Deeator Co, Ia. five or six miles North 
East of Greensburgh the lst Wednesday of June at 11 o'clock 
A. M. Persons or delegates unacquainted in the neighbor- 
hood, arriving the evening preceding the day of meeting, 
coming the road from Brookville or Connersville, wishing 
lodging, will enquire for Luther A.Donnell, Samuel Donnell, 
Joseph R. Rankins, Andrew Robison, or Preston Hopkins. 
From Rushville or Columbus via. Springhill, for John C. or 
Thomas or James Donnell, Rev. James Worth, Geo, or 





Commitice of 
Arrangements, 





Wm. Anderson, John C, Cogan, Samuel A. John, C, or 
Thomas Donnell. ‘Tho:e via. Napoleon, or Greensburgh, for 
A. C. McCoy, George McCoy, Rob’t. M. James, Cyrus or 
Thomas Hamilton, James McCoy, George M, Hopkins or 
Alexander McCoy, 
€YRUS HAMILTON, 
THOMAS HAMILTON, ¢ 
GEO. A. ANDERSON, 
P. S. ‘Fhe Christian Journal will please insert a notice af 
the time and place of said meeting. 
April 15th 183%, 
RED OAK SEMINARY. 
The Spring Term of Red Oak Seminary wil! commence 
on the first of May; tuition paid invariably in advance. 





Ciuciunati Canal Market. 


Ciscinxatr, March 19, 1839, 
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necessarily, in such case, be inoperative and void, 
Should they differ, then the State law is repugnant 
to, and conflicts with the law of Congress, and is 
equally void. ‘Ihat the first five sections of the 
bill under consideration, and the law of Congress, 
are both intended to effect precisely the same ob- 
ject, to wit: The arrest, trial, and restoration of a 
fugitive to his master. In supportof these proposi- 
tions I cited the following cases, solemnly deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
viz; Sturges vs. Crowningshield, 4 Wheaton rep. 
Houston vs. Moor, 5 Wheaton rep., and the great 
case of Gibbon vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton rep. The 
authority of these cases has never been doubted, 
they are directly in point, and in my judgement, 
fatal to the validity of this law, 

But, sir, since my former remarks were made on 
this branch of the subject, a friend has very polite- 
ly furnished me with a manuscript report of a case 
decided in the supreme court of New Jersey, at the 
February term, 1836, viz: “he State of New 
Jersey vs. Nathan, a black man, claimed as a fu- 
gitive from Maryland.” ‘The law of New Jersey, 
the validity of which came in question in this case 
is the same law referred to by the commissioners 
from Kentucky, in their communication to the 
Governor of this State. Nathan had been arrest- 
ed and taken before a magistrate, under the provis- 
ions of the State law, fur trial; the magistrate ad- 
judged him to be a fugitive from Maryland, and 
gave a certificate for hir removal, accordingly. He 
was then taken out of the custody the sheriff by a 
writ of habeas corpus, on the ground that the arrest 
was illegal, the State law under which he was ar- 
rested, being void, &c. And the court, after full 
argument and proper deliberation, adjudged the 
State law to be repugaant to the law of Congress 
and void; at the same time intimating that the law 
of Congress was void, though, that not being be- 
fore them, they gave no decided opinion. ‘They 
also stated that the State law was void, because it 
contained no provision for atrial by jury, as is re- 
quired by the constitution of that State. Here then 
sir, we have a decision of the highest tribunal ina 
sovereign State, in the last resort, solemnly de- 
claring a law similar to the one under considera- 
tion, (only much milder and better guarded, to se- 
cure the ends ofjustice) to be void. ‘The pris- 
oner was discharged. Sir, it is idle to contend 
that this law can be sustained against the accumu- 
lated and overwhelming weight of these high au- 
thorities. a 

Mr. Speaker, since the question of the constitu- 
tionality of this measure was first raised, the Sen- 
ator from Warren, (Mr. Sraith) has had ample time 
for investigation, and now, sir, being armed at all 
points with a fearful array of books and documents 
before him; I expected every moment that he would 
open upon us wiih some grave decision of the su- 
preme court of the United States, whieh had been 
overlooked, shaking from: their foundations the 
principles which have been above referred to. 
Judge then, of my surprise, «t his commencing 
with Judge King’s report of the last session, on 
what are called abolition petitions. Well, thought 
I, the commencement is hopeful; for.a report more 
able and honorable to the head and the heart of the 
author, or more logical and conclusive in its rea- 
soning cannot be founckamong the archives of this 
Assembly from its first organization to the present 
day. What, sir, will he really endorse the correct- 
ness of that report? Oh! no, he only wishes to use 
a small part of it for a particular purpose, it is just 
now convenient; he is,no aholitionist—ol:! no, he 
only wishes to dowbt whether Congress had power 
to enact the famous law of 1793; and he only wish- 
es Judge King to assist him. For, after all, he 
feels some secret misgivings that that law should 
be some somehow disposed of, to make room for 
this favorite bantling. Yea, sir, for the first time 
in all his life, he doubts the validity of that law. 
Here then, sir, is a conversion almost as sudden, 
and searcely less miraculous, than that of him of 
Tarsus. ButI will relieve him from that embarrass- 
ment, for I hesitate not to declare that Congress 
had no constitutional power to enact that law, and 
so plain and palpable a violation of the constitution 
is it, that no time should sanctify the act. Yet, sir, 
there is not sufficient of nerve in the free States to 
put itdown. Will the gentleman go with me and 
make it penal to proceed under its tyrannical pro- 
visions? oh no, he only dowbts, (just enough to 
escape the conflict of these laws,) meantime, both 
laws will be enforced. And why should we not 
guard this most sacred interest with a double lock? 
one law is Sufficient, to be sure, to guard against 
murder, rape, arson; but here the fearful comprom- 
ise steps in. Sir, we cannot be too cautious, for 
after all, should one poor slave escape and gain 
his freedom, would it not be really shocking? I trem- 
ble at the thought! But, did the Senator doubt the 
validity of that law when I presented the memo- 
rial of John B. Mahan. He then said that his right 
must, in his opinion, depend upon the validity of 
that law, and he expressed no doubts; and I still 
fear that poor Mahan will not, after all, be bene- 
fited by his doubts. But, sir, I do not propose to 
examine the cases produced by the gentleman, 
particularly; they consisted mostly of State author- 
ity, where the judges were straining every nerve 

eto sustain their own jurisdiction, and the laws of 
the State; yet none has been produced to shake, in 
the least, any of the positions which I have laid 
down. 

Mr. Speaker, there still remains another foul 
stain, tinging with deeper crimson, this dark and 
sickly emanation from the sewth, this miser- 
able apology for a law, which shows it to be no 
native of our soil; or rather a fatal chasm in its pro- 
visions, which I propose to fill up with a truly 
Suxon remedy; and I invoke the aid of all who 
boast that noble blood,—for, sir, of all the barriers 
against oppression; of all the institutions devised 
by man, if any one has stood the test of time, from 
high antiquity, uninpaired amidst the storms of 
human passion and party strife, while kings have 
been deposed, and empires wrecked & overthrown 
unchanged amid all change, ever cherished, and 
ever venerated by all; it is, sir, the frial by jury. 
Sir, it was the household deity of our forefathers, 
ever worshipped with unwavering zeal. And they 
have not failed at all times, and on all occasions, to 
enjoin upon posterity the high duty of maintaining 
it unimpaired. Nay, sir, they have done more, 
they have sworn us before God, and by every 
sanction that can bind the honor or the conscience 
of man, to maintain it, by incorporating it in the 
constitution of the United States, the ordinance of 

1787, and then again in the coastitution of this 
State. And, sir, they have written it in characters 
that cannot be misunderstood; that if we sinned in 
disregarding their injunctions, we should sin with- 
out excuse. For the ordinance of 1787, the high 
obligation of which 1 have remarked upon before, 
declares that *‘the inhabitants of the said territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ 
of habeas corpus, and of frial by jury; of a propor- 
tionate representation of the people in the Legisla- 
ture, and of judical proceedings according to the 
course of the common law.” Sir, it is too plain 
for comment, and wo be unto the lawyer who shall 
affect not to understand it. The eighth section 
of the eighth article of the constitution of this State, 
declares ‘that the right of trial by jury shall be 
inviolate; and this you have sworn to support. ‘Then 
violate it if you dare; your duty is plain and palpa- 
ble before you; I perceive, sir, no middle ground 
between its observance and perjury. Sir, I have 
already moved an amendment to this vile bill, in 
the vain hope of saving the constitution from dese- 
eration; and you, sir, in sullen silence have voted 
itdown. I shall do so once more. I have already 
informed you that you have more than ten thousand 
petitions of your fellow citizens, imploring you to 
do your duty in this respect. With you, then, shall 
abide the responsibility. But before I leave the 


a 


| subjeet, toshame this timid and time-serving’course, 


I will read again the noble sentiments pronounced 
by the judges of the supreme court of New Jersey, 
in the case before alluded to; compare them with 
your own, and blush for the contrast. 

The chief justice, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, remarks:—“If this man had been indicted 
for an assault and battery, he must be tried by jury, 
and where his personal liberty is so deeply invol- 
ved, shall he be deprived of it? ‘he constitution 
of New Jersey guaranties to any citizen the ines- 
timable right of trial by jury. I do not hesitate 
upon the ground thatthe constitution of the State 
is the paramount law, to declare this act of the Le- 
gislature void. Can the Legislature pass a law 
that a man may come into my kitchen and take my 
servant before a justice of the peace, and subject 
him to atrial for his liberty, without giving him 
the benefit of a trial by jury, to determine whether 
he be a slave or not? While I set upon this bench 
I will never execute a law to deprive a man of his 
right of trial by jury; any law, therefore, which 
takes away the right of trial by jury, Iam bound 
to declare unconstitutional, and upon that ground a- 
lone, I should declare that Nathan ought to he dis- 
charged.” 

Now sir what answer have you for this reason- 
ing? Does not the constitution of Ohio, equally 
with that of New Jersey, gurantie a jury trial? 
Are you dumb?) ‘Thank God, sir, a crouching, 
time-serving Legislature. is not the last resort, else 
freedom in this State would find a grave before this 
session closes. But the doings of this night must 
pass in open day, a sterner ordeal, before they can 
be made eflectual. © And, sir, you may read their 
doom in the case which I have just cited. On this 
we meet again—*at Philippi.” 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the Senater touched upon 
several topics not immediately connected with the 
merits of this bill, which he intended as mere make 
weights; which I propose briefly to notice, and 
then, sir, T havedone. ‘The night is far advanced, 
and the subject under consideration has been, as it 
would seen, adjudged by the majority, more con- 
genial with darkness than light. It was argued, 
and strenously insisted, that we ought to pass this 
bill out of comity to Kentucky. Well, sir, I too 
am fond of compliments; but this complimenting 
away the rights of men, involves a question 
which T do not altogether comprehend; like the 
boys and the frogs of the fable, it may be sport to 
us, (aye and has been sport to some;) but death to 
others; besides, on this score, sir, we are under no 
particular obligations to Kentucky. I hold in my 
hand, sir, a record of her comity to us. I obtained 
it from the archives of the executive office; it also 
contains sothe precious specimens of southern chiv- 
alry, It comprises affidavits, indictments, and 
deeds of emancipation, &c. In short, sir, itshows 
that some years since, when Governor Morrow 
filled the executive chair, there resided in Union 
township, Butler county, in this State, a free co]- 
ored woman and her two children, Eliza and Ma- 
ry. ‘That one William Daniels, of Boon county, 
Kentucky, and five others, on the night of the 29th 
November, 1825, armed with clubs, dirks and pis- 
tols, surrounded the house of this defenceless fe- 
male and her children, and carried them off into 
slavery, (where, to the disgrace of our State, they 
remain to this day.) Who does not admire this 
high toned chivalry of the South? Yes, sir, they 
came in the night, armed withal, and five in 
number, to steal one poor defenceless and un- 
offending woman, and her children. Oh! glorious 
enterprise; worthy of all admiration; worthy. the 
great McDuff! Who can withhold his admiration? 
Such is the heroism of the seuth, not less to be 
dreaded on such an occasions, than on the field of 
battle. But this, sir is not all, for in due time an 
indictment was found against them for. kidnapping; 
and our good Governor made a demand in due form 
of law on his Excellency of Kentucky, to give 
them up for trial; and sent his agent, armed with 
the dignity of this State, to receive them. And 
now forthe amiable comify of our sister. ‘The a- 
gent, of course, for that purpose, represented the 
State, and was entitled to respect; and any insult 
to him, was equally so to the State. But never- 
theless, sir, he was mobbed from the State, and 
with much difficulty escaped with his life. ‘To all 
this the Governor of Kentucky returned an evasive 
answer. Four subsequent attempts were made by 
our Governor to bring the scoundrels to justice, 
but with no better success; the State made common 
cause of it, and thus partook of the honor; mean 
time this poor female and her two children were 
consigned to hopeless slavery for life. Sir, the 
insult, by the law of nations, would have justified 
war to the death. But then, as now, we tamely 
pocketed the egregious indignity. And yet she 
has the impudence to look us in the face, and talk 
of comity. But what is still more humiliating is, 
that there are not wanting here those who meanly 
echo back the word comily. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, to my surprise and amaze- 
ment, the Senator from Warren, (Mr. Smith) was 
pleased to allude to the cases of Eliza A. Johnson 
and John B. Mahan, and he pronounced high en- 
comiums 6n the State of Kentucky, for what he 
was pleased to denominate the magnanimous 
course which she had pursued towards those indi- 
viduals. Such a sentiment, Mr. Speaker, would 
have shamed even a Senator of Rome, in the de- 
generate daysof Nero or Tiberius. Sir, the sur- 
prise, the mortification, the contempt, which I felt 
as its aunouncement;I cannot express, nor will 
I endeavor to conceal. Why, sir, it was the bit- 
terestirony that ever escaped the lips of mortal man. 

Permit me briefly, sir, to refer to those cases in 
their order. Eliza A. Jonson was a citizen of this 
State, and under the protection of our laws; she 
was kidnapped by citizens of Kentucky, under 
the forms of law, or pretence of her being a slave. 
She was conveyed to that State, far from her fam- 
ily and friends. ‘The claim was founded in per- 
jury, and proved to be a mere sham. Butsuch is 
the mild and amiable code of morals and of law, 
in that most magnanimous State, that if they hap- 
nen to make a trifling mistake, and take a free per- 
son for a slave, in the end, it is all the same thing. 
Eliza was immured in jail under -this beautiful 
system, and gradually undergoing this legal trans- 
mutation from freedom to slavery, when some be- 
nevolent individuals, (very probably abolitionists) 
just before the transmutation was complete; and 
while the jailer was in daily expectation of his 
“thirty pieces of silver,” (the price of Eliza’s soul 
and body, for his fees,) interested themselves in 
her behalf; and finally, through the agency of the 
legislative and executive authority of this State, 
procured her release,—when the most ‘¢magnani- 
mous” State, after causing her months of painful 
and anxious absence from her family and friends, 
the horrors of a tedious and solitary confinement 
in jail, had the meanness, or magnanimity, (as best 
may euitthe taste of gentlemen,) to turn out the 
poor woman, penniless, a stranger, ina strange 
lanl, to find her way back to her family and friends 
as best she might. Oh! astonishing chivalry and 
generosity, oh! magnanimity unparalleled; for 
which we are ever to be grateful,—oh! mirac- 
ulous escape; how wonderful that her life. was 
spared. 

Respecting John B. Mahan, the facts in relation 
to lis case, and the conduct of Kentucky’ towards 
him, are notorious, and must be fresh in the rec- 
ollection of all, But why the Senator should 
have alluded to it, or what he finds to applaud in 
the conductof Kentucky, passes my understand- 
ing. He must, sir, proceed upon some new sys- 
tem of ethies, of which the generality of mankind 
are ignorant. But I believe, sir, that even brazen- 
faced Kentucky herself would blush to be praised 


d 


in this matter, and would softly whisper in his ear, 


that the less he said the better. 
The facts, Mr. Speaker, are briefly these. John 
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VERTISEMENTS. 
JUST RECEIVED, 

FRESH proof the superior efficacy of the Watasia, in 
all affections of the lungs, 

Extract of a letter from an Agent in Worcester, Mass, 

“The demand for Watasia 1s increasing. Every one who 
takes it recommends it to others. The daughter of Mr. 
Coe, one of our most respectable citizens, had a severe 
cough for three or four weeks, and obtaining no relief, made 
trial of the Watasia, and in two or three days was entirely 
cured, Mr. Barker, the gentleman who has had the asthma 
for 10 years, whenever he feels the first presage of return- 
ing disease, takes about half a wine glass full of Watasia, 
and obtains immediate and entire relief,” 

How often a slight cold leads to incurable affection of the 
lungs? Who will delay applying for a medicine so. uni- 
formly successful, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at Aphecaries’ Hall, 19 
Main street, Cincinnati. PECK & Co, 

February 20th, © 6—3w, 
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Mr. Eprror:-—Please cut fro your exchange paper, the 
Quincy (Ul.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Eruts & Nicnoxs, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMATO. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public, 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. 

RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D, 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839. 13— 


LOVE! LOVE!! LOVE!! 

A complaint of the heart, growing out of an inordinate 
longing after something difficult to obtain, It attacks per- 
sons of both sexes, generally between the ages of fourteen 
and thirty; some have been known to have it at the age of 
sixty, 

* ra — Absence of mind, giving things wrong 
names; calling tears nectar, and sighs zephyrs; a great fond- 
ness for poetry and music; gazing on the moon und stars; 
toothache, bleeding at the. nose; loss of apetite, neglect of 
business; a loathing for all things save one: bloodshot eyes, 
and a constant desire to sigh. 

Errrcts,—-A strong heart-burn; pulse high, stupidly elo- 
quent eyes; sleeplessness, and all that sort of thing; at times 
imagination bright; powers of roses; winged cupids, and 
buttered peas; and then again oceans of despair, racks, tor- 
tures, and hair-triggered pistols. 

Curr.—GET MARRIED. 

And the moment you make up.your minds to be cured, 
go1ight away to BURNETT'S Fancr Cakes anv Con- 
Fecrionany Sroue, on the upper side of Fifth Street, be- 
tween Vine and Walnut, where you can be supplied with 
that. most essentially necessary article; the WEDDING 
CAKE, in all its varieties, Plain, Plumb, and Pyramid— 
Iced, Ornamented, and plain—beside Kisses, Mattoes, Love 
Cakes—Aimonds, Raisins, and all that sort of thing, 

April 8th, 1839, 12-=8mo, 


OWN LOW SPIRITS. 


Low spirits is a certain state of the mind aceompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined to those particular regions of the abdomertechni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas, 

Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesss, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also lan- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement of the nervoussystem. ‘The mental feelings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity, The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 
weakest. 

Causes.— A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 
study, protracted to alate hour in the night, and rarely re- 
lieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, Violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstruction of the mensus) or more im- 
portant urgans within the abdomen is frequent cause. 

Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos, 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient. We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm, Evans’ Aperient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. ‘he bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti-spasmodic) are an infulliahle reme- 
dy, and without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. , 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ry, butit should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms, 

Dr, Wm. Evans, Camomile and Family Aperient Pills 
for sale by his several agents throughout the Union, See 
list of agents in this paper. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

Nervous diseases, liver complaint, dyspepsia, billious dis- 
eases, piles, consumption, coughs, colds, spitting of blood, 
pain in the chest and side, ulcers, female weakness, mercu- 
rial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low spirits, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodily weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical faintings, hysterigs, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night mare, rheumatism, asthma, tic doulouroux, 
cramp, spasmodic affections, and those who are ,victims to 
that most excruciating disorder, Gouvr, will find relief from 
their sufferings by a course of Dr. Wm. Evans medicine. 

Also, nausea, vomiting, pains in the side, limbs, head, 
stomach or back, dimness or confusion of sight, noises in the 
inside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, tremors, 
watchings, agitation, anxiety, bad dreams, spasms. 

Principal Office 100 Chatham street, New York. 

THE FOLLOWING 
Interesting and astonishing facts, are amongst the numer- 
ous Cures performed by the use of Dr. Wm, Evans’ 

Medicines. 

Principal Office, 100 Catham strect, New York, where 
the Dr. may be consulted personally or by letter (post paid) 
from any part of the United States, &c, Persons requiring 
medicines and advice, must enclose a bank note, or order, 


- CERTIFICATES. 

More Conclusive proofs of the extraordinary efficacy of 
Dr. Wm. Evans’ celebratod Camomile and Aperient Anti- 
Billious Pills, in alleviating afflicted mankind.—Mr, Robert 
Cameron, 101 ,Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of a peculiarly foetid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, great debility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 
joying perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received, 


OPAstuma. Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 
Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 
rest, nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 
stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 
restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal position without 
the sensation of impending suffocotion, palpitation of the 
heart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain of the stomach; 
drowsiness, great debility and deficiency of the nervous en- 
ergy. Mr. R. Monroe gave up every thought of recovery, 
and dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
terested in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in cemplete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease, He wishes to 
say his motive for this declaration is, that those afflicted 
with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
he is happily restored, may likewise reccive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 


Liver Complaint—Ten yearsistanding.—Mrs Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second strect, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaiut restored to health through the treat, 
ment of Dr, Wm, Evans. Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, t.tal loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the tight side, could 
not lay on her left side without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the furetions of the liver. . 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cia’.s, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs, 
Browne procured_some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluable pre- 
parations, which effectually prey her of the above one 
sing syinptems, with of which jt is not essential to in- 
ee eee ners wn OSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS. 

Joseph Browne, Williamsburgh, Long Island, being duly 


Evans medicine, he with difficulty repaired to the office and 


eae some onethen had known the secret of concentra- 
the med 


So eee 


sworn,. did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
Husband of Hannah Browne. 
Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837, 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 

OCP Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr, 
Wu. Evans’ Medicines,— Dyspepsia, ten years standing. 
—Mr, J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm. Evans. 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and etnaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree oflanguor and faintuess; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness, 

«Mr. McKenzie is daily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual. 
He is willing to give any information to the afflicted res- 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 


An extraordinary and remarkable cure.—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
cumpletely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as foll« ws: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of the mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, lassitude 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a. sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 
mind. MARY DILLON, 

Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case,— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties, emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great mental despondency, se- 
vere flying pains, in the chest back and sides, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involuntary sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upon the least exercise. 

Mr, Solomon had applied to the most eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to hea'th; however as his affliction had reduced 
him to a very deplorable condition, and having been re- 
commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 


procured a package to which, he says he is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and friends. He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. 

Persons desirous of further information, will be sati«fied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at. Dr. Wm, 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham.street New York. 


A severe case of Piles cured at 100 Chatham street—Mr. 
Daniel Spanning of Shrawsbury, Eden ‘Town, New Jersey, 
was severely afflicted with Piles for more than twenty years. 
Had had recourse to medicines of almost every description, 
also the advice of several eminent physicians, but never 
found the slightest relief from any source whatsoever until 
he called. upon Dr. Evans of 100 Chatham street, New 
York, and procured some medicine from him which he 
found immediate relief, and subsequently a perfect cure. 


An extraordinary cure performed by Dr. Wm. Evans, of 
100 Chatham street, New York, Mr. W. W. W, of 160 
Eldridge street, was laboring under a disease, which was by 
many physicians e-nsidered incurable, and could find no re- 
lief from any source whatever until he made application to 
Dr, Evans, and placed himself under his successful course 
of treatment; from which he began to find immediate relief, 
and in a few weeks was perfectly cured. 


Remarkable case of Acute Rheumatism, with an affection 
of the Lungs—cured under the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street, New York, ‘Mr. Benjamin S, 
Jarvis, 13 Centre street, Newark, New Jersey, afflicted for 
four years with severe pains in all his joints which were al- 
ways increased on the slightest motion; the tongue preserv- 
ed a steady whiteness, loss of appetite, dizziness in his head, 
the bowels commonly very costive, the urine high coloured, 
and often profuse sweating, unattended by relief. ‘The 
above symptoms were also uttended. with consitlerable diffi- 
culty of breathing with a sense of tightness across the chest, 
likewise a great want of due energy in the nervaus system. 

The above symptoms were entirely removed and a _per- 
fect cure effected by Dr. Wm. Evans. 

BENJ, S. JARVIS, 
City of New York SS, 

Benjamin 8, Jarvis being duly sworn, doth depose and 
say that the facts stated in the above certificate subscribed 
by him, are in all respects true. BENJ. S, JARVIS, 

Sworn before me, this 25th of November, 1836. 

WM.SAUL, Notary Public, 96 Nassau, 


A Case of ‘Tic Doloreux,—Mrs, J. E. Johnson, wife of 
Capt. Joseph Johnson, of Lynn, Massachusetts, was severe- 
ly afflicted for ten years with Tic Doloreux violent pain in 
her head, and vomiting, with a burning heat in the stomach, 
and unable to leave her room. She could find no relief 
from the advice of scveral physicians, nor from medicines 
of any kind,until after she had commenced using Dr. Evans 
medicine, of 100 Chatham street, and from that time she 
began to amend, and feels satisfied if she continues the 
medicine a few days longer, will be perfectly cured, Refer- 
ence can be had as to the truth of the above, by calling at 
Mrs. Johnson’s daughters Store, 389, Grand strect New 
York, 

Paralytic Rheumatism,—A perfect cure effected by the 
treatment of Dr. Wm. Evans, Mr. John Gibson, of North 
Fourth street, Williamsburg afflicted with the above com- 
plaint for three years and nine months; during which time 
he had to use crutches, His chief symptoms were excruti- 
ating psin in all his joints, but especially in the hip, should- 
er, knees and anckles; an aggravation of the pain towards 
night, and for the most part all times from the external 
heat, an obvious thickining of the fascia and ligaments, with 
a complete loss of muscular power. For the benefit of 
those afflicted in a similar manner, Mr. Gibson conceives it 
meet to say that the pains have entirely ceased, and that his 
joints have completely recovered their natural tone, and he 
feels able to resume his ordinary business, 


Mrs, Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, cructation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed res‘. utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsical aver- 
sien to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sions of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquictude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, 

Mr. Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 

and had recourse to numerous medicines but could not ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, till 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 
_ She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 
ble of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that she 
enjoys as good health at present as she did at any period of 
her existence. 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836, 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm. Evans, 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: ‘ 

Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thousands 
since (besides myself,) would have experienced its wonder- 
ful effects on the nervous system. ‘The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for him to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, but. the calm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 


dical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 


t 
have begn immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 
of suffering men. 

The above lines were prompted from the effect I have 
experienced from Dr. Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 


Yours, with esteem, - SHELDON G. GILBERT. 
Durham, Greene County, New York. 
Siete 
Eaeeht o= F, & A.S. EVANS, Hillsborough. 
WM. HIBBEN, Wilmington, 
WEBSTER, MELVIN, & Co. Wash’n. 
J. R. ROBINSON, Portsmouth. 
Also by 8. C. PARKHERST, 23 Lower Market strect, 
> Cincinnati. 
And all principal towns in the Union. . 
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THE MISS 


In thanking their friends and the public, for the unusually 
flattering patronage they have received, would state, that 
they are ready to take a limited number of Boarding Pupils, 
and believe that their former experience in tuition, will in- 
sure the comfort and improvement of those entrusted to 
their care, 

_ MISS BLACKWELL, Teacher of Music and Singing, 
informs her friends and the public, that she will be happy 
to instruct in those accomplishments, at her residence, on 
East Third Street, between Lawrence and Pike, where she 
will have constantly on hand, an assortment of very supe- 
rior Pianos, at the New York prices, 


PIANO FORTES, 

Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 

Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment of 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black- 

well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st,, between 

Lawrence and Pike, 
January 21, 
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THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
250,000. TRUMAN § SMITH, School 
Book Publishers, 150 Main street Cincinnati—Continue 
the publishing of the Eclectic Series of School Books, by 
President McGuffey and others, No School Book enter- 
prize in the United States has received an equal patronage. 
In the short time the series has been before the public, about 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub- 
lished. Their great excellence has gained for them the ad- 
miration of Educaters, and they are generclly adopted as 
standard class books in the schools of Western and 
South States, , 


Two highly important works—Professo! Mansfield’s ‘Po- 
litical Grammar,’ and Miss Beecher’s ‘Moral Instructor,’ — 
have recently been added to the series, 

Movember 20th, 1838, 


AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 


Atoyzo Batter, 
Asa Situ, 


44-3w, 





: General Agents, 


OHIO, 
Joseph Goulbourn, Salem, columbiana co. 
Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Waverly, Pike co. 
James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 
Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Peter Stevenson, Colerain, Hamilton co, 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co. 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 
Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe. 
Win. McCrea, Circleville, 
Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co, 
John H. Baird, Sandy Spring, Adams co. 
- Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland ce. 
Rev, Geo. W. Warner, JMassillon, Stark co. 
. A. B. Wilson, Greenfield. 
Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam. “6 
‘Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. 
Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Mcek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. ¢ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus,  “ 
C, G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius’ Bidwell, Kinsman, 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 
Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co, — 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. 4 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain -eo. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. “ 
Alex, Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont ce. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. = 
W. G. Gage, Neville, 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co, 
Simeon Bearce, M.D. Decatur, ‘ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Vew Petersburg ‘ 
Adain Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation 
Jos, F, Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L, W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 
Dr, M, C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev; Daniel Parker, New Richmond. 
‘ David C. Eastman, Bloomingbu g. 
Dr, Jos, 8S, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
«© Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
David Powell, Stenbenville. 
Geo. H. Benham, Overiin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge, 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 


- INDIANA, 
John N. Wilson, Crawfordsville. 
Levi Coffin, New Garden Wayne ce. 
Joseph Pierson, P M Lynn, Randolph co. 
Charles Hinley, P M Carthage, Rush co. 
Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co. 
John’ D. Jones,Camden, Jay co. 
“Wm, Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg, 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wn. Beard, Liberty. 
ILLINOIS, 
Rev. John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry co, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elizur M, Leonard, Jil. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton 
P. B. Whipple, Alion. 
Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
R. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester. 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monree so. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Havey Bliss, Blissfeld, Lenawee, co. 
Alexander McFarren, Detro#. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
- E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 


IOWA TERRITORY. 
Wm, Olney, Esq. New Lexington, Van Buren co. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 


NEW YORK. 
Daniel C. Steele, Chautanque co. 
R. G, Williams, Vew York City. 
8. Lighthody, Utiea. 
Rev.C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 


‘cc 


“ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
A. W. Townsend, Fallston, 
Rev. H. C. Howells, Péttsburgh. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I. Knapp, Boston, 


COUNTRY SEATS AND FARMS FOR SALE. 


A COUNTRY Seat with two acres of land, situated two 
miles from town upon a turnpike road, having a good brick 
house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a portico; also a stable and 
a garden with many fruit trees, 

A Country Seat with 4 acres of land, situated upon the 
Lebanon turnpike, 3 miles from town. The improvements 
consist of a new frame house with 7 rooms and a cellgr; 
also a frame barn with a stable and a carriage house, a brick 
milk house, a cistern, a garden, an orchard of 100 choice 
young fruit trees and two never failing springs. 

A Country Seat, 3 miles from town, with 8 acres of land; 
also a frame house having 4 rooms, a cellar and a porch; a 
frame stable, a carriage house, a small orchard, a well and a 
spring. 

A Country Seat with 12 acres of land, 4 miles from town, 
having 7 acres in meadow, 2 in timber, a large garden with 
peach, cherry and various other fruit trees, and 10 to. 200 
grape vives; - likewise a frame house with 7 rooms, a hall, a 
cellar and a porch; also a cistern and several springs. 

A farm of 115 acres located 7 miles from town, having 
80 acres in culture, an orchard of select fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds; a garden with cedar and ornamental trees, a large 
brick house having seven rooms, a hall, a cellar and a porch; 
also a commodious frame barn, a frame smoke house, a tens 
ant’s house with two rooms, and other out-buildings, The 
land is good quality, well situated and watered with nu- 
merous springs, 

A fertile Farm of 108 acres, situated upon a turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, an 
excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar, a kitchen dnd 
two porches; a tenant’s house, an extensive frame barn, a 
stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, smoke, 
wagon, gear, wash, carriage, and cider houses; two wells, 
several cisterns and many springs: also a superior orchard of 
choice fruit trees, a culinary garden with many fruit trees 
and grape vines. The land is very rich, level, and well 
fenced with posts and rails, with gates for the fields. The 
buildings are new, well painted and laid out in good taste, 
calculated for a gentleman of fortune. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No. 11, 
Ap. 10~12 tf 


East Fourth street. 
Miles’s Compound Extract of 
TOMATO PILLS. 


_ WE are happy to acknowledge the growing interest ma- 
nifested by an enlightened and discriminating public in the 
success of the TOMATO Medicine. 

The fact that we make known to the faculty its elemeii’s, 
and explain to them, upon inquiry, every thing in relatic 
to the modus operandi, which it is all-essential should be 
known, to enable the physician to understand fully what 
he is prescribing, and of couase to know the results, which 
should follow, with the same degree of certainty, that he 
can know them in the administration of any other article, 
removes from it every suspicion of quackery, and places it 
on a par with other important remedial agents, Conse- 
quently there is no physician who, having tested its opera- 
tion and efficacy in the removal of disease, may not pre- 
scribe the Compound Tomato Extract with as much pre- 
priety as he can prescribe a preparation which he has him- 
self compounded, 

To puff our medicine into general use, has never made- 
any part of our plan of action; and our friends who have- 
noticed our communications, will absolve us of any such. 
attempt. -We believe it to possess as valugble medicinal! 
properties, and as great a therapeutic influence over tho. 
system, as any other simple or compound preparation to he. 
found in the materia medica. But it has been our object 
to bring it before the public, principally by means of sub-- 
mitting it to the scrutiny and experience of those whe must 
necessarily be the best judges of its intrinsic mertte—the 
physicians, We were willing, after a frir trial, to abide by 
their decision, and we have not been disappointed in the 
result, 

Unlike the thousand secret nostrums of the day, this ar- 
ticle does not fear the scrntiny and investigation of physi- 
cians, but rather courts it. If, therefore, there is any com- 
pound preparation put up for general and family use, which 
should be eneouraged and extensively patronized by the 
medical profession, it is the genuine T’omaro Medicine; 
and we trust we shall, ere long, have the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in genersl use, and its excellence duly appreciated by 
all, whose opinion is of any value, however sceptical and 
prejudiced they may be at present, 

April 9th,.1839, 1l—#f, 

MONEY IN ENGLAND. 

Persons wishing to procure money from. any part of En™ 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing thei 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account o 
Thomas Emery with Messrs. Baring Brothers g Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de- 
sired, 4s soon as advised. When the money is paid to the 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose use it 
is designe} must be particularly stated. 

‘ THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 


No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep tcon- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale aud 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


FOR SALE, 
At the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, Main 
street, between 4th § 5th, East side. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES— 
A six Months Tour in Anfigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
in the year 1837, by James A. Thome and J. Horace 
Kimball, - - - - - $1 00 

NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BALL, who. wag a 
Slave 40 years, - - - - 1 25 

JAY’S INQUIRY, into the Character and Tendency 
of the American Colonization and Am. Anti-Slavery 
Societies. - - - - - 50 

MRS. CHILD'S APPEAL in favor of that, class o 
Americans called Africans . - - 50 

THOMPSONS LECTURES AND DEBATES 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe - - 50 

THOMPSON IN AMERICA,—Letters and Ad- 
dresses by Geo. Thompson, during his Mission inthe Uni- 
ted States. : . - . - 37 

THOMPSONS DEBATE WITH BRECKEN- 
RIDGE,—Five nights’ Discussion on American Slavery, 
between Geo. Thompson and Rev. R, J. Breckenridge of 
Baltimore, U. §.; held in Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s chapel, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. . . ° - 37 
GUSTAVUS VASSA.—The life of Oloudah Equi- 
ano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written by himself. 62 
BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY in the 
United States. - - - 4 50 

BEECHER’S NARRATIVE OF RIOTS IN AL- 
T'ON, in connection with the death of Elijah P. Tag 














joy. - - : - : 
SONGS OF THE FREE, and Hymus of Christian 
56 


Freedom. . - ° a 
THE NEGRO PEW: being an inquiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on ac-~ 
count of color, - - - é 25 
RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No.1, 25 
ANTI-LSLAVERY MANUAL, collection of Tracts. 
and Arguments on Am. Slavery.—By Rev, La Roy Sunder- 
land. ‘ . . - 52 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 3% 
AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of James Williams,, 
an American Slave. - - . 20s 
RANKINS LETTERS ON AM. SLAVERY, 25 
MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, « native o 
Africa, who was enslaved in childhood, and died. in Bos- 
ton, Jan, 1815.—Written by a Lady—member of the 2nd. 
Baptist (Church in Boston. - - - 26 
LIGHT AND TRUTH, from Ancient and Sacred. 
History, respecting people of color. - 3h 
SLAVE’S FRIEND - - - - 25 
THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year. 9 
ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE, \st, and 2nd, vols. 
bound. - - ~ - : 3,00 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler's Poems: and Prose 
works, by Benj. Lundy. per copy, - $0 76 
Phillis Wheatley’s Memoir and Poems—a native of Af- 
rica, and once a slave. - - . 3% 


PAMPHLETS. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
cheap edition, 26 
WELDS BIBLE ARGUMENT. 12 
“SMITHS LETTER TO SMYLIE. 12 
A, E. GRIMKE’S APPEAL to the Christian women 
of the South. - . ’ : 6 
SPEECH OF HON: JOHN Q,. ADAMS on 
‘state of the nation. - in ‘ 12 
HON, J. Q. ADAMS? letters to his constituents. 12 
DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
jn the General Conference of the Methodist E. Church, 12 
A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE DOCU 
MENTS, respecting Abolition and Abolitionists. 1 
AN ANTIDOTE TO A POISONOUS COMBINA- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizen_ of New Yorke 
alias Dr. Reese—also David M, .Reea’s “Humbugs dissee 
ted by David Ruggles. “* Gee s ie 
APPEAL OF 40,000. CITIZENS, threatened with 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania. 06 
WM. BASSETT’S BETTER to a member of the 


Society of Friends, in feply to objections against joining 


the 





Anti-Slavery Societies. . 





ty, 


